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ABSTRACT 


ADDRESSING INTERPERSONAL CHURCH CONFLICT 


by 

Timothy O. Coston Jr 
United Theological Seminary, 2017 


Mentors 

Thomas L. Francis, DMin 
Sharon Ellis Davis, PhD 


The problem this project seeks to address is when issues of interpersonal conflict are 
avoided in the church, feelings of animosity can build up between the members involved 
and spread throughout the congregation. The hypothesis is that if a church provides a 
time and a place dedicated for members to freely express themselves about their church 
then the unhealthy feelings that are undermining the positive spirit within the church will 
be reduced. A mixed method approach was used to process the data. The project was 
conducted at Cain Memorial African Methodist Episcopal Church in Bakersfield, 
California. 
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Reprove a friend; perhaps he did not do it; but if he did anything, so that he may do it no 
more. 

Reprove a neighbor; perhaps he did not say it; or if he did, so that he may not say it again. 
Reprove a friend, for often it is slander so do not believe everything that you hear. 

A person may make a slip without intending it. Who has never sinned with his tongue? 
Reprove your neighbor before you threaten him; and let the law of the Most High take its 
course. 


— Wisdom of Ben Sirach 19:13-17 
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INTRODUCTION 


People in church need to learn how to start a fight, but they must do so in a way 
that promotes peaceful reconciliation. Too often interpersonal conflict becomes a 
catalyst for division within a congregation. People choose sides with each other and 
before you know it the church has split into various factions each claiming their own 
brand of righteousness. The pastor, if not already a part of the problem, must seek the 
most efficient way to reconcile the congregation and restore unity and love to the church 
family. This is a task that if not addressed properly could result in long term division 
within a church or even the resignation of memberships. Most people assume that the 
church is home to the concept of reconciliation however there are times when a 
congregation is in desperate need of the reconciliation that it represents. 

It can be safely assumed that people need to feel a connection with the 
organization that they have invested their time, money, emotion, and energy into. They 
need to feel like they are part of the process that is their organization. When those same 
people perceive that the process is not working for them there is a need to address those 
matters in a viable way, a way that is fair, a way that honors integrity, and a way that is 
expedient. The church, composed of people, is no different than any other organization 
when it comes to addressing interpersonal conflict. Interestingly, the church sets aside a 
time and place for numerous activities such as choir rehearsals, business meetings, bible 
studies, Sunday School lessons, worship services, baptisms, and fundraisers, but a time 
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and place set aside to address concerns of the membership is almost unheard of. The 
absence of such a venue unfortunately does not seem to stop church members from 
addressing these concerns and the method in which these concerns are addressed often 
does not promote unity within the congregation. Instead congregations are left with the 
vestiges of interpersonal conflicts such as animosity toward each other, lack of trust in 
the fellowship of the church, disrespect for the pastor, and worst of all the erosion of 
spiritual worship. Because so much is at stake it is the duty of the church to provide a 
means to effectively address interpersonal conflict within the church. 

This study is spawned from the belief that peaceful reconciliation can be achieved 
when items of interpersonal conflict are addressed in an open and non-threatening 
environment. If the church allocated a time and space for addressing interpersonal 
church conflict would it make a difference in the congregation? Can the church be 
proactive in addressing conflict before it arises to the point of disruption within the 
congregation? This study will attempt to answer these questions on a small scale. There 
will be a focus on ensuring that the environment is free of threats and intimidation. 
Unfortunately even in the “peaceful” environment of the ehurch we find elements of 
bullying and coercion. This study will attempt to remove those factors and create an 
environment where church members will express their concerns about bothersome issues 
within the church. 

A unique aspect to this study is that it is being done at a church where the 
facilitator of the study is also the pastor of the congregation. To make matters even more 
interesting the church is the “home” church for the pastor. In other words, the pastor 
literally grew up as a young child in this congregation and there are still those in the 
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congregation that remember the pastor as a child. As such, this study revealed some 
interesting aspects of conflict interaction within a church setting. 

Chapter one will review the ministry focus by discussing how the researcher came 
to implement this particular study within this context. In chapter two the biblical 
foundation of this project will be explored by reviewing the Old and New Testament 
scriptures chosen by the researcher to support this project. Chapter three will cover the 
history of conflict resolution and discuss how this project attempts to fit into that history. 
In chapter four the researcher will present different theologies and theologians. The 
researcher will discuss how these theologies and theologians support the project’s attempt 
of addressing interpersonal church conflict. Chapter five will take a look at some modern 
theorists and their views of conflict resolution. The researcher will compare and contrast 
the views of this project with those of these modern theorists. Finally, in chapter six a 
project analysis will be done of the completed project. The data and responses of the 
project will be analyzed by the researcher and presented. A discussion on the 
effectiveness of this project and whether it proved its hypothesis will be presented in this 
final analysis. 

It is desired that this study will serve as a tool for small to medium sized groups 
that are dealing with issues of conflict. This study, if successful, will be the starting point 
for many reconciliation programs that are available. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


This opening chapter will delve into how this project came into being with this 
context. Major points throughout my life that were major contributors leading to this 
project will be reviewed. The context, Cain Memorial A.M.E. Church, will also be 
examined as to why it was selected as the home of this project. 

How this project arrived at addressing interpersonal church conflict is truly a 
divine occurrence. The fact that the researcher would be at this particular context at this 
point in time conducting this type of study unites so many variables it is beyond 
coincidence. What follows is a description of the context, the unique relationship the 
researcher has to the context and the unique relationship they both have to the project. 

Several needs were identified within my chosen context. One of the most 
prominent needs is the development of ministries that focus on the youth in the church. 
There is also an immediate need of the leadership to address the needs of the 
congregation. These needs have created division and feelings of animosity within the 
congregation because they have been avoided. New outreach ministries need to be 
addressed and diversity within the congregation needs to be developed. 

Cain Memorial African Methodist Episcopal Church is a historical church in the 
city of Bakersfield with a very traditional congregation. The church ranks relatively high 
amongst its peers within the Southern California Conference of the A.M.E. Church. As 
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such, the church traditionally has received pastors that are towards the end of their 
ministerial eareers and are usually in their senior years. As a result of the more elderly 
leadership the youth ministries within the church have suffered. The congregation 
reflects the leadership of the chureh, eonservative and elderly. Some of the families with 
small children have moved their worship to eongregations that have programs tailored for 
young people. 

The chureh has not partieipated in the conneetional ehurch youth program in years. 
This seems to stem from the lack of a local youth department and the absence of a youth 
department director whose task it would be to communicate with the conneetional 
program. The question of why this condition exists rest with the leadership. It is evident 
that youth programs and participation have not been a priority. There is a desire and plea 
from the young adults that are in the eongregation to be involved in the ehurch more than 
just attending serviee on Sunday. 

The need for additional ministries that touch the lives of younger members is 
desperately needed. The outreaeh to those younger members also needs refinement. 
Modern social media techniques need to be ineorporated into the ministry of the eontext. 
Members who are skilled in the usage of such techniques need to be given the 
opportunity to grow sueh ministries. Members that are not as familiar with the use of 
social media need to be open and supportive of this new and different means of outreach. 
The task will be to merge the modem methods of the younger members of the 
eongregation with the long-standing traditional senior members in sueh a way that both 
feel as though they are a part of the new growth method. 
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The most damaging need of the congregation appears to be a need for change in 
the leadership style. There is an undercurrent of tension and division within the 
congregation. This condition appears to exist primarily because of the way in which 
leadership has delegated authority and failed to address problems. 

In the African Methodist Episcopal Church the governing body of the local 
church is known as the Official Board. The board consists of the church stewards, 
trustees, and auxiliary presidents with the chairperson of the board being the pastor of the 
church. This governing body is directed to meet at least once per month, i It is the 
function of this body with the direction of the pastor to address the physical and spiritual 
needs of the church. Their meetings are known as the official board meeting and are 
normally conducted in a business style format. Dependent upon the leadership style the 
meetings can be very successful and fulfilling for the church or they can be 
argumentative and divisive. 

Unfortunately for Cain Memorial these meetings appear to not have been 
successful to the point where they were avoided by the leadership. Rather than address 
the problems and issues faced at the board meetings it appears that board meetings were 
often cancelled to avoid the confrontations. Some of the board members had not met in 
over six months. 

Issues that needed attention around the church were assigned to various 
individuals in the church to address and resolve. This practice created an atmosphere of 
confusion in the church for no one was absolutely certain as to what was or was not being 

iBishop Jeffrey Leath, ed., The Doctrine and Discipline of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 49th ed. (Nashville, TN: The AMEC Sunday School Union, 2012), 72. 
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done around the church. The governing body of the church that was elected and whose 
responsibility it was to maintain the church knew little about what was being done. 

There seems to be strong resentment and animosity among the members regarding 
a much anticipated and needed project that never came to fruition. The official board of 
the church voted in favor of the project, money was spent in preparation for this project, 
however to the dismay of the congregation the project was discontinued. The reason for 
this was not clear, but what was clear was that the membership was unhappy with the 
decision. The lack of communication regarding this project was a major error. There 
were so many unknowns that members began to assume reasons that were based on 
partial truths and lack of knowledge. 

There is little diversity within the predominantly African American congregation 
of Cain Memorial. Historically, the African Methodist Episcopal Church has focused its 
ministry toward the African American community. If the church is going to grow and 
effectively minister to the community it will have to find ways to be relevant to a 
multicultural and multiethnic community. To overcome this the ministries that are 
administered by the church must be sensitive to using the name of the church. The 
purpose of this approach would be to attract a multiethnic audience that would probably 
shy away from ministries bearing the name of African Methodist. 

Several stages throughout my life have prepared me for this particular context. 

As I review the problems within the context I see a very similar problem within my own 
life that ironically has been caused by the same person. Many aspects of the training, 
education, and experiences that have been part of my life are needed to effectively 


minister to this context. 
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During my twenty-year career in the United States Marine Corps I was exposed to 
many things that helped to mold me into the person I am today. I experienced a war, in 
depth electronic training, and continuous physical conditioning. However, the most vital 
asset that I bring from those twenty years to this context is leadership. Small unit 
leadership was at the heart of my initial training in the Marine Corps. As the years 
advanced so did the leadership training. The Non-Commissioned Officers School and the 
Staff Non-Commissioned Officers Course were two mandatory courses of instruction that 
tested and refined my leadership skills. I was assigned as the Company Gunnery 
Sergeant for my unit in Japan. This position required skills such as delegation, 
accountability, leadership by example, and coordination be used regularly until they 
became second nature. I have discovered as a pastor that there is an aspect of ministry 
when it comes to leading the congregation that responds very well to these skills. 

My formal education refined my mind. The work done during my Master of 
Religious Studies degree and Master of Arts in Biblical Studies degree caused me to 
reflect on and reevaluate my understanding of religion and God. As a minister I began to 
see my task as one of guiding people through life’s storms. It was this ideology that led 
me to pursue a Masters in Marriage and Family Therapy degree from the seminary 
instead of the optional Master of Divinity degree. I believe I made the right choice. The 
Marriage and Family Therapy degree has given me much more insight into the beliefs 
and behaviors of my context than I feel a Master of Divinity would have. I see people 
not merely as good or evil but as a product of past experiences that they have gone 
through. Dependent upon how a person has coped with these experiences is reflected in 
their current behavior. The ability to see that as a pastor is a great asset when dealing 
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with people in a context. I don’t take every ill word or statement as a personal attack. 

I’ve found that I’m able to listen past the frustration of a person and hear their problem. 
This skill was acquired while fulfilling my practicum counseling hours. This is a skill 
that has proven beneficial when preparing Bible study lessons, developing sermon topics, 
and doing one on one counseling with parishioners. 

An experience that was not a part of my formal education but one that has taught 
me one of the most important lessons in my life so far was my divorce. During the 
period of my divorce I was in the Marine Corps and I was a minister in the A.M.E. 
Church. Success at that point in my life was everywhere but in my marriage, it was a 
failure. The feelings of disappointment, shame, and guilt were humbling teachers. I 
learned that even though people try hard and have good intentions that they still make 
mistakes. I learned compassion for those who make serious mistakes in life as I felt I did. 
We have all made mistakes in our life and many of us wish we could undo those horrible 
decisions that changed our life but sometimes we must learn to forgive ourselves and 
move on. The lesson we gain from these experiences is that human nature is fallible. 

That lesson must not be forgotten as we encounter others who are going through their 
experience and may need the support and guidance that we didn’t receive when going 
through ours. 

The irony of where my spiritual autobiography and contextual analysis converge 
is that they both have experienced trouble with conflict avoidance caused by the same 
person. In my spiritual autobiography my childhood years were marked by the domestic 
violence I witnessed in my home between my parents. This caused me to avoid conflict 
of all kinds for fear of escalating violence. I can replay scene after scene of 
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confrontational situations in my life that I avoided. I was the one that was hurt by each 
encounter. I could never find the right words to say at the right moment. I would walk 
away from the confrontation feeling belittled, embarrassed, and mad at myself for not 
responding like I should have or wanted to. 

It was learning how to engage others in conversation and improving my listening 
skills during the Marriage and Family Therapy course that really helped me to see the 
escalation of conflict in a different way. I learned that suppressing conflict can lead to 
unresolved matters that have damaging behavioral affects to ones future relationships. 
Learning how to constructively address conflict in a manner that was beneficial to both 
parties involved and understanding that resolution may require compromise or an 
agreement to disagree has provided me with tools for engaging matters of controversy. 

In the midst of developing my contextual analysis paper the context completely 
changed. I was transferred from First A.M.E. Church in the city of Indio, California to 
Cain Memorial A.M.E. Church located 250 miles away in the city of Bakersfield, 
California. I had approximately two weeks to analyze the new context before my 
contextual analysis paper was due. What I found was an amazing reflection of my own 
childhood story at the church that I grew up in. I succeeded my father as the pastor of 
Cain Memorial A.M.E. Church. The church was in great financial shape but the 
membership was in disarray. 

How 1 came to be the pastor of Cain Memorial A.M.E. is truly an act of God’s 
hands. Early in 2014 my father had called me to indicate that he was seriously 
considering retiring from the ministry that year at our annual conference in October. He 
wanted to know if I would be interested in becoming the pastor of Cain Memorial in 
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Bakersfield. After our conversation I took a couple of months to pray about it, seriously 
consider it, and discuss the prospect with my wife. It would be my first official 
promotion since becoming a pastor and it was my home church. I weighed the pros and 
cons and finally came to the conclusion that I was better off in Indio and put away any 
further ideas about transferring to Bakersfield. Later that year my father also had a 
change of heart and decided that he wasn’t going to retire that year and would stay there 
for his last year in the ministry as the mandatory retirement age in the A.M.E. Church is 
seventy-five and he was seventy-four. 

In October of 2014 the annual conference was in session. I made my annual 
report and the bishop indicated to me that I had been in Indio for twelve years and that he 
would probably let me stay one more year but that it is time for me to move on. The 
bishop requested a private meeting with my father during the conference and told him 
that he could retire or he would move him to another church for his last year. He chose to 
retire. 

At the end of each conference the pastors who are retiring during that conference 
are given a moment to address the conference in front of the bishop and entire conference 
body. Our family stood with my father as he gave a heart felt goodbye to his colleagues 
in the ministry and the hundreds of friends and members that supported him throughout 
his thirty plus years in the ministry. At the end of his address the bishop commended my 
father for a job well done and that he was considering moving me to Bakersfield but that 
I wouldn’t leave First A.M.E. Indio. My father indicated that he thought moving me to 


Bakersfield was a great idea. 
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Moments later as 1 was in the lobby the bishop’s aide found me and indicated that 
the bishop requested my presence. As I approached the bishop he motioned me to sit 
beside him. He wanted to send me to Bakersfield and wanted to know if I would accept. 
Knowing that he was going to move me the following year, to where I did not know, I 
accepted the transfer. 

In one of my first semester classes with Dr. Moore and Dr. Sadler, Dr. Moore told 
us that, “.. .the bishop didn’t put you there (referring to our context), your mess put you 
there. God just used the bishop to put you where he wanted you to be.” I am at Cain 
Memorial A.M.E. Church Bakersfield, California because God has been preparing me 
through my problem with conflict avoidance to help the church address the problems that 
they are currently having due to conflict avoidance. 

I was immediately able to see in this church what I had too many times seen in 
myself throughout my life in the frustration of wanting to express how you feel about a 
wrongful situation and not doing so. I could hear in their voices the pain and frustration 
caused by years of not being able to express their feelings, their wants, their 
disappointments, and the list goes on. 

My father, the previous pastor, had avoided certain troublesome people in the 
congregation by using the technique of not having meetings. This method served his 
purposes for he avoided having to confront those persons and problems. The method 
however did not serve the church members well. Members were disorganized as to how 
things were being done, who was doing them, and when they were being done. The 
administration of the church was adopted by members who picked up the mantle and did 


what was needed. 
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The problem at this church could be handled by any pastor that was appointed to 
that charge but no other pastor would be changed by the task of helping this church as 
much as I would. The significance of the timeliness of this Doctor of Ministry project to 
my appointment to this church is truly an act of God. The fact that I’m following my 
father as the pastor of the church is the essence to what has created the project. His style 
of addressing conflict has left me with a myriad of issues that I must confront as the new 
pastor. The fact that I grew up in this congregation causes a two-fold dilemma, first of all 
many members of the congregation have literally watched me grow from a child into a 
man. It is difficult sometimes for individuals to perceive you in a leadership role over 
them when for years they recall how they were your leaders in both school and church 
settings. The other half of this dilemma is because there is such an intimate relationship 
between the context and myself I have a strong desire to be successful for their cause. 
Their success and happiness is my personal goal not only as their pastor but also as a 
product of their church family. 

The irony in the similarity of our same problem being caused by the same person 
is truly amazing. We now find ourselves together at this stage in our lives where I am 
ready to provide leadership, guidance, and understanding and they are in need of 
leadership, guidance, and understanding. As Dr. Moore said of the common problem we 
will find with our context, “it will fit like a hand and glove.” 

The general nature of my project is a ministry model for addressing church 
conflict. The goal of the project is to provide a systematic method for church leadership 
to address conflict within their church or similar context. The project will address the 
uniqueness of dealing with members within the church as opposed to other settings such 
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as a corporate business, military, family, etc. The project will measure the effectiveness 
of eonfliet resolution techniques within the chureh setting. Those teehniques will be 
reviewed and examined to determine which provides the most favorable outcome for 
resolution of the eonfliet. Varying methods will be applied to determine if certain 
methods are more effective in resolving matters of a specifie type. 

I have chosen this project for my particular context because of all the problems 
identified within my context eonfliet avoidance is the one that also eoincides with my life. 
This church needs this project and I need to develop this project. I will become adept at 
addressing conflict by developing this project using all the skills I’ve acquired throughout 
my life. My leadership experience in the military, my eounseling experienee as a 
Marriage and Family Therapist Intern, and my spiritual guidance experience as a pastor 
will now all eonverge on this project to help not only Cain Memorial A.M.E. Church, but 
any situation where ehurch leadership is having difficulty resolving eonfliet. 

It is my intent and desire that this project will effectively help the members of 
Cain Memorial A.M.E. Chureh resolve the confliets that now exist in their ehureh. I 
would hope that Cain Memorial Chureh establishes a foundation with this project that is 
relevant well into the future so that when conflict arises the findings of this project will 
serve as a basis toward resolution. 

I hope that at a minimum this project provides a method for church leadership and 
those they lead to effectively address conflict situations in a manner that is productive. 
Failure to resolve eonfliet in the ehurch often is attributed to personal vendettas held by 
those involved. This project will seek to prove that when effective methods of conflict 
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resolution are applied to church conflict it will been seen that it is not the person that is at 
fault rather it is the method used to resolve the conflict that is faulty. 

I intend to learn from developing and implementing this project that conflict in a 
group setting, particularly the church, can be effectively addressed when the leadership 
uses the proper technique. I also intend to show how conflict can be used as a tool to 
improve an organization like the church by pinpointing those areas that are in need of 
refinement. I expect that my greatest gain from implementing this project will be that I 
embrace conflict as a means of helping those that are hurting. Conflict is no longer a 
monster to avoid but a hurting child that needs help. My project will help those leaders 
and congregations that are hurting due to improper methods of addressing conflict. I 
want church leadership to take my project and use it effectively to place the focus of the 
church back towards the worship of Christ. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 

This chapter will explore the biblical foundation scriptures chosen for this project. 
The Old Testament scripture is Leviticus 19:17 and the New Testament scripture is 
Matthew 18:15-17. An exegesis of each pericope will be done with an explanation 
provided of why each passage is of relevance to the study. 

It is only fitting that a pastor and a congregation resolve matters based upon the 
foundation of their faith, that foundation in this case is the authority of biblical scripture. 
The scriptures chosen by the researeher as the foundation for this project were chosen for 
their application to the theme of this study, addressing interpersonal church conflict. In 
this chapter these scriptures will be identified and examined. There will be a review of 
how these seriptures apply to their biblical context and how they apply to the context of 
this project. 

The biblical foundation scriptures chosen for this project are taken from the Old 
Testament book of Levitieus 19:17i whieh states, “You shall not hate in your heart 
anyone of your kin; you shall reprove your neighbor, or you will incur guilt yourself.” 
The next seripture is taken from the New Testament book of Matthew 18:15-17 which 
reads, “If another member of the chureh sins against you, go and point out the fault when 

1 Leviticus 19:17, New Revised Standard Version (NRSV). Unless otherwise noted all scripture 
references in this document are from the NRSV. 
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the two of you are alone. If the member listens to you, you have regained that one. But if 
you are not listened to, take one or two others along with you, so that every word may be 
confirmed by the evidence of two or three witnesses. If the member refuses to listen to 
them, tell it to the church; and if the offender refuses to listen even to the church, let such 
a one be to you as a Gentile and a tax collector.” It is the opinion of the researcher that 
these two verses provide two important aspects to addressing interpersonal conflict 
within the church. Lev. 19:17 provides the reason why the conflicting issue should be 
addressed while Matt. 18:15-17 provides a method for how the conflict should be 
addressed. These passages will be examined by first looking at the books as a whole and 
then narrowing the discussion down to the chapters and finally the individual verses 
themselves. 

When examining the book of Leviticus we find that it is the third book of the Old 
Testament and that it deals primarily with the Levitical priesthood’s responsibilities and 
guidelines of conduct for ancient Israel. The book is divided into two themes: chapters 1- 
17 address the type of worship that God expected from the Israelites, and chapters 18-27 
address how the Israelites were to treat each other. Israel’s conduct as a nation was to be 
markedly different from the behavior of their neighbor nations because God had set them 
apart for His glory. The standards of personal holiness given to the whole nation through 
Moses were supposed to demonstrate God’s character to the world .2 

“If modem readers are to profit from reading Leviticus, they must look behind the 
specific regulations to the underlying religious principles which do not change—in other 
words, to the theology of Leviticus. Four themes are very important in the theology of 

2 Walter A. Elwell and Barry J. Beitzel, Baker Encyclopedia of the Bible (Grand Rapids, MI: 

Baker Book House, 1988), s.v. “Book of Leviticus,” . 
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Leviticus: (1) the presence of God, (2) holiness, (3) sacrifice, and (4) the Sinai 
covenant. ”3 

Leviticus is known as the “Third Book of Moses” to express the person most 
commonly accepted as the author of this work. Even though there are critical views that 
the book was composed nearly 1,000 years after his death, it is the position of this writer 
that the author is indeed Moses .4 

Chapter nineteen of Leviticus reveals to us that the term “holy” became associated 
with almost everything in the life of Israel. Whatever was associated or consecrated to 
God could be considered as holy to include certain people, places, times, and things. The 
seventh day was considered holy and a day restricted to worship and rest. Mount Sinai 
was a holy place because it was there that God had appeared in fire to present the Ten 
Commandments. Priests were considered holy and anything that was associated with 
worship and sacrifice to God was deemed as holy. The nation of Israel itself was 
considered holy because they were God’s chosen people set apart as His special 
possession. 

The religion of Israel had aspects of both ritual and moral holiness. Many of the 
religious rituals of the people would place them in a state of holiness when observed. 

The priests determined whether something was considered holy or profane, clean or 
unclean and it was their responsibility to teach these restrictions to the people. Ritual 
holiness was observed in all aspects of life to include proper cooking methods. 


3 Elwell and Beitzel, Baker Encyclopedia, 20. 

4 Elwell and Beitzel, Baker Encyclopedia, 20. 
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In Lev. 19:2 God directs Moses to call the people to a life of holiness, “Speak to 
all the congregation of the people of Israel and say to them: You shall be holy, for I the 
Lord your God am holy.” Following this command are several moral mandates covering 
matters such as theft, idolatry, lying, fraud, slander, revenge, and loving one’s neighbor. 

It is among these mandates that we find the supporting Old Testament scripture for this 
project in Lev. 19:17. 

God’s holiness is displayed throughout the Old Testament by His moral character. 
His faithfulness, justice, judgment, and righteousness toward Israel were evidence of His 
moral holiness. When God set Israel apart for His purpose, their obedience to both ritual 
and moral holiness became essential to their being a holy people. God’s holiness 
required that those who associated with Him must also be holy.5 Every aspect of Israelite 
life was to be holy to honor a holy God. This holiness even included why and how they 
were to address conflict between themselves. 

The New Testament book of Matthew is where we find the second foundational 
scripture for this project. Matthew is the first chronological book of the New Testament. 
While the book fails to explicitly identify its author, it is historically accepted that the 
author is the Apostle Matthew. His audience was Greek-speaking, Jewish Christians. 
Matthew wrote to encourage and inform those Jews who had chosen to follow Jesus how 
to live in their communities where the majority of their kinsmen despised and ostracized 
those who had chosen Christian conduct over Jewish legalism. 

Matthew’s writing deseribes many of the teachings of Christ’s ministry. One of 
those teachings is addressing conflict with a fellow church member in Matthew 18:15-17. 


5 Lawrence O. Richards, The Teacher's Commentary (Wheaton, IL: Victor Books, 1989), 24. 
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This teaching is foundational to this project because the researcher saw in it a model for 
the church to use when addressing all matters of interpersonal conflict. 

Several theological themes are identified in Matthew’s writing. Matthew presents 
Christ as God dwelling with humankind in human form. The theme of the kingdom of 
God is presented. The theme of God’s salvation of mankind is shown in Christ’s sacrifice 
on the cross for our redemption. The people of God is the final theme whereby Christ is 
building his church with a redeemed people consisting of both Jews and Gentiles.6 It is 
on a grand scale that the researcher finds these themes applicable to this study of 
addressing conflict. The themes of salvation and redemption are in essence God’s plan of 
reconciliation for mankind, for reestablishing our relationship with God. This project 
acts as a tool to work toward the reconciliation of church members for reestablishing their 
relationships with each other. 

To explain the biblical support for dealing with interpersonal church conflict, this 
paper will examine in depth Leviticus 19:17 and Matthew 18:15-17. 

Old Testament 

Israel was elected to be God’s special people and thus considered a “holy nation”. 
Israel was marked to do God’s work when He delivered them from the bondage of 
slavery in Egypt. Through the covenant made at Sinai, Israel became God’s advocate for 
His grace to mankind. Israel, however, was unable to remain faithful to the covenant 
they made with God. 


6 Elwell and Beitzel, Baker Encyclopedia, 5. 
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Israel needed reminders that they were holy and set apart by God. Israel needed to 
understand that their holiness was a status that they were to maintain and also a 
reputation that signified who they were as a people. God provided through Moses a set 
of rules that would serve to instruet them on how to live in a holy theoeracy where God’s 
sovereignty was aecepted over all aspeets of life, such as their religious ceremonies, the 
tabernacle where they worshipped, the rituals they performed, certain people and 
positions like the priests, and specific times like the Sabbath and Jubilee Years. If 
something was not set apart as holy it was considered common or profane. Part of their 
mandate to remain holy involved how the Israelites treated each other. How and why 
they addressed issues of conflict was part of the Holiness code found in Leviticus 
chapters 17-25. 

Leviticus 19 is a series of laws that were given to help the nation of Israel become 
a holy nation.7 In the structure of the book, Leviticus 19 begins a new section of laws 
that are more concerned with behavioral holiness than the ritual or moral holiness 
described in Leviticus 11-18.8 The chapter deals with the social issues of life that exist 
outside of the tabernacle and were subsequent to ritual holiness.9 According to Fiorello, 


7 Haim Gottschalk, “The acceptance of the convert based on Leviticus 19.',” Jewish Bible Quarterly 
37, no. 4 (October-December 2009): 255-58, accessed March 6, 2015, ATLA Religion Database with 
ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 

8 Michael D. Fiorello, “'The ethical implication of holiness in James 2.',” Journal Of The Evangelical 
Theological Society 55, no. 3 (September 2012): 557-72, accessed March 20, 2015, ATLA Religion 
Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 


9 Fiorello, Ethical Implication of Holiness, 558. 
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“[hjoliness and purity were to be the distinguishing factors between Israel and other 
nations. 10 

To understand the laws of the Old Testament one simply examines which 
commandment that it relates to, the principle that it upholds, or those whom it is designed 
to protect. Further examination of Leviticus 19:17 in its context will help explain why it 
was a law and how it relates conflict. 

Aharon Shemesh states that some of the penal code used by the Qumran 
sectarians was tied to Leviticus 19:17. The parallel can be seen in two clauses of the 
penal code, clause eleven which states, “[wjhoever bears a grudge against his fellow 
unjustly, shall be punished for one year” and clause twelve “the same applies to the one 
who takes any revenge for himself.”ii The penal code was used during what was known 
as the Session of Many. In the Qumran community the Session of Many was the central 
institution for group convocation. Their purpose was to decide judgments on any issue 
brought before the council. They had jurisdiction over communal and individual matters 
serving as both the judicial and the legislative body. 12 

In his study of ancient writings, James Kugel has determined that some of them 
are derived from Leviticus 19:17 base upon their content. Some of these writings include 
the book of Ben Sira in the passage. Sir 19:13-17, Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
which focused on the passage of T.Gad 4.1-3, The Manual of Discipline from the 
Qumran community, a rabbinic commentary called Sifra on the book of Leviticus, and 

10 Fiorello, Ethical Implication of Holiness, 558. 

11 Aharon Shemesh, “'The scriptural background of the penal code in the Rule of the community and 
Damascus document,” Dead Sea Discoveries 15, no. 2 (2008): 191-224, accessed March 6, 2015, ATLA 
Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 

12 Shemesh, Background of the Penal Code, 208. 
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the Damascus Document found in Cairo Geniza. All contained passages that were linked 
to Leviticus 19:17.13 

The grammatical composition of Leviticus 19:17 is of interest due to its apparent 
three-part structure. James L. Kugel suggests that the verse could possibly be formed into 
two separate verses because in the first clause the object of the verb, “your kin," is 
different from that of the second clause's verb, "your neighbor." This difference might 
seem to imply that they are to be viewed as wholly separate matters, and could even be 
divided into two separate sentences. i4 

The words “you shall reprove” in this verse is the act of setting one right or to 
correct with the intent of restoring. One’s goal should be to restore the relationship with 
one’s neighbor not hate them. 15 The command to reprove was focused more on the love 
that one had for their neighbor rather than the need to admonish them. The final result of 
the reproof was that reconciliation would take place between the offended and the 
offender. Richard Allbee states that “[rjeprove is structurally linked to love. One is to be 
concerned for the spiritual health of one’s neighbors regardless of one’s negative feelings 
toward them.”i6 “This verse forbids even the harboring of wrong feeling, let alone wrong 
actions towards others.”i7 


13 J.L. Kugel, “On Hidden Hatred and Open Reproach: Early Exegesis of Leviticus 19:17.',” Harvard 
Theological Review 80, no. 1 (1987): 43-61, accessed March 11, 2015, ATLA Religion Database with 
ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 

14 Kugel, Hidden Hatred, 45. 

15 Richard Allbee, “Asymmetrical Continuity of Love and Law between the Old and New Testaments: 
Explicating the Implicit Side of a Hermeneutical Bridge, Leviticus 19:11-18.” Journal For The Study Of 
The Old Testament 31, no. 2 (December 2006): 147-66, accessed Lebruary 27, 2015, ATLA Religion 
Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 


16 Allbee, Asymmetrical Continuity of Love, 162. 
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Most commentators interpret this verse as having a single command: “Do not let 
hatred simmer inside you - if your fellow has done something to incite your hatred, 
reproach him openly and avoid, thereby, being led into sin.”is The exact nature of the 
specific sin is not expressed however the sin could be anything that one is tempted to do 
as a result of not addressing the issue with one’s “neighbor” and harboring hatred for him 
instead. 19 

Kugel has provided a brief interpretation of each major part of Leviticus 19:17. 
These interpretations pinpoint why this particular passage was chosen for this project and 
to some degree how the project will be implemented. 

“You shall not hate in your heart anyone of your kin;” is interpreted as you should 
not cover up the feeling of hatred that you have for someone, for in so doing this deceit 
and hypoerisy enter into your life. To deny one’s feeling about an offense allows that 
offense to fester in one’s spirit until it is resolved. “.. .[Y]ou shall reprove your 
neighbor...” is interpreted as one is to openly and honestly share with one’s neighbor the 
grievance that one has against them. This sharing of the grievance, it must be 
remembered, has as its goal the reconciliation of the relationship. The final portion of the 
verse is “.. .or you will incur guilt yourself.” This interpretation is conneeted to the 
successful completion of the clause before it, the reproving of one’s neighbor. It is 
interpreted that failure to reprove causes the offended to sin through the acts of hidden 


17 Allbee, Asymmetrical Continuity of Love, 161. 

18 Kugel, Hidden Hatred, 45. 

19 Allbee, Asymmetrical Continuity of Love, 161. 
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hatred, deceit, slander, and any behavior or thoughts that would place one in a state of 
moral unholiness .20 

The verse specifically dealt with how to handle interpersonal relationships. 
Israelites were not to be slanderous or do anything to endanger a neighbor’s life. One 
was not to hate anyone but rather the command was to “reprove your neighbor”. Failure 
to do this resulted in the possibility that one would incur guilt caused by the animosity 
that could develop as a result of the action committed by one’s neighbor. 

The holiness of God required Israel to display holiness in their interpersonal 
relationships. The Ten Co mm andments is stocked with examples of holiness in 
interpersonal relationships. Warnings such as those against theft, false accusations, and 
coveting serve as reminders that Israel was to be a holy people as part of their covenant 
with a holy God. The holiness of their conduct was not restricted to religious rituals, 
rather it was to be evident in all areas of their lives including feeding the poor, matters of 
justice, taking care of those less fortunate than themselves, care for the elderly, and 
loving their neighbors. Remembering that God delivered them out of their bondage in 
Egypt served to inspire Israel to live a holy and moral life. Remembering God’s 
deliverance from the troubles that have them in bondage today should also inspire a life 
of moral holiness to those who call themselves children of God. 21 

Leviticus 19:17 is one law, in a larger body of laws, established primarily to help 
the people of Israel to be holy. Because Leviticus 19:17 requires God’s people to directly 
address matters of controversy they might have with their kin, this verse represents an 

20 Allbee, Asymmetrical Continuity of Love, 47. 

21 David S. Dockery, Trent C. Butler, et al., Holman Bible Handbook (Nashville, TN: Holman Bible 
Publishers, 1992), 24. 
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Old Testament view of the topic of this project. One was not to slander the offender or 
harbor ill feelings toward them, as this behavior would be a sin against the offender and 
against a holy God. God’s chosen people were to be holy as He is holy, and allowing 
contested matters to remain among God’s people would engender an unholy moral state. 

The premise for this project focuses on that portion of the verse that states, 

“.. .you shall reprove your neighbor, or you shall incur guilt yourself.” (Lev. 19:17). This 
project provides a time and place for that reproof to occur. The researcher believes part 
of the foundational aspect of Leviticus 19:17 to this project is that people will not express 
what is in their heart for some reason. The researcher believes that because problems are 
not addressed within a church body those problems fester to the point of division within a 
congregation. The researcher identifies the guilt of Leviticus 19:17 as those reasons that 
cause division and strife because they have gone unspoken. Part of the reconciliation 
process that this project will provide to the church is a means for individuals to express 
their grievances as interpreted in Leviticus 19:17, thereby removing the need to slander or 
hold animosity toward another church member. Furthermore, the consequences of 
harboring unresolved conflict with others in the church will be shown. Finally, 
congregations will be educated on how to admonish someone so that spiritual reproof 
will result in reconciliation as it was intended in Leviticus 19:17. 

New Testament 

The theology and focus of Matthew’s gospel are synchronized. Matthew’s effort 
to reveal God’s plan in Jesus to fulfill his promise to Israel are evident throughout the 


work. Matthew wanted to further demonstrate that the blessings of God applied to all 
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humankind. Matthew wanted his readers to know that Christ was more than a teacher — 
he was the Son of God. 

Numerous reasons are provided for why Matthew may have composed his Gospel. 
First was his attempt to convert Jews that were not believers of Christ. Second, he may 
have been teaching Christians that what they believed was a fulfillment of God’s Word 
and the Old Testament. Third, he may have wanted to focus instruction on the younger 
Christians in how to live a Christian life. Fourth, despite the attacks from both Jewish 
and Roman officials he wanted to encourage believers. Finally, Matthew may have 
wanted to encourage the faith of Christians by providing to them stories of the wondrous 
works and acts of Jesus. 

Israelites considered their neighbor to be anyone who was a fellow Jew. Jesus, 
however, contradicts their belief in the parable of the Good Samaritan. In this parable 
Jesus illustrates that our neighbor includes everyone regardless of race or religion. 22 

Matthew defines a disciple of Christ as one who obeys the co mm ands of Christ. 

He describes Christ’s following as those who continue the spreading of the gospel 
message after Christ is gone so that souls can be saved. 23 

The New Testament passage chosen for this project is “If another member of the 
church sins against you, go and point out the fault when the two of you are alone. If the 
member listens to you, you have regained that one. But if you are not listened to, take 
one or two others along with you, so that every word may be confirmed by the evidence 
of two or three witnesses. If the member refuses to listen to them, tell it to the church; 

22 Andrew Knowles, The Bible Guide (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Fortress Publishers, 2001), 24. 

23 Craig L. Blomberg, “Matthew, ” in Holman Concise Bible Commentary, ed. David S. Dockery 
(Nashville, TN: Broadman & Holman Publishers, 1998), 404. 
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and if the offender refuses to listen even to the church, let such a one be to you as a 
Gentile and a tax collector.” (Matt. 18:15-17). 

The significance of the passage to this project is similar to that of the Old 
Testament passage, addressing interpersonal conflict. While the Old Testament passage 
in Leviticus 19:17 mandated that one address an issue that one had with the offender 
directly this passage provides a method by which one should conduct the address. 

Estella Horning in her exposition of Matthew 18 suggests that the entire chapter 
focuses on how the reconciliation process in verses 15-18 should work. In verses 1-4 she 
shares that the correct attitude for reconciliation is that of a childlike humility. Verses 5- 
9 involve self-discipline and discipline within the church focusing on helping others 
overcome a sinful state. A parable about a shepherd and a lost sheep describes the 
importance of each soul to God in verses 10-14. Verses 15-17 have been referred to as 
the “The Rule of Christ” because Christ taught how sin should be addressed amongst 
other disciples. In the concluding verses, 21-35, the goal of the discipline process 
includes more than just discipline, it includes forgiveness as well .24 

Two perspectives should be considered with regards to this teaching. The first is 
that the church has a responsibility to address sin within its midst. Second, the procedure 
by which sin is addressed is structured to achieve peace and reconciliation among the 
church and its members .25 


24 Estella B. Homing, “The Rule of Christ 15-20: An Exposition of Matthew 18,” Brethren Life and 
Thought 38, no. 2, (Spring 1993): 69-78, accessed March 24, 2015, ATLA Religion Database with 
ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 


25 Horning, The Rule of Christ, 69. 
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There is a textual variant that must be considered with verse fifteen. The New 
Revised Standard Version of the text reads, “If another member of the church sins against 
you, go and point out the fault when the two of you are alone. If the member listens to 
you, you have regained that one.” However, the earliest Greek New Testament uncial 
does not have “against you” after “sins. ”26 Horning further explains how the absence of 
those words change the aspect in which one is to follow the command. 

However, two of the most important ancient manuscripts, Vaticanus and 
Sinaiticus, omit the words "against you," and read simply, "If your brother sins, go 
speak....". Insistence on the first understanding leads to a different sense of how the 
instructions should be applied. One could argue that if a sin is not specifically against me, 
it is not my concern. Only the person who was sinned against has a duty to speak to the 
sinner. 27 

Various biblical translations handle this matter in their own unique way. The 
Today’s English Version includes the words but contains a footnote to indicate that the 
words could be excluded. The New English Version, on the other hand, does not include 
the words in the text but includes a footnote indicating that they could be included. The 
Revised Standard Version includes the words but contains no footnote. The German 
Common Language Version, other the other hand, doesn’t have the words or the 
footnotes. 28 


26 Robert James Utley, The First Christian Primer: Matthew (Marshall, TX: Bible Lessons 
International, 2000), Volume 9. 

27 Horning, The Rule of Christ, 71. 

28 Barclay Moon Newman and Philip C. Stine, A Handbook On the Gospel of Matthew (New York: 
United Bible Societies, 1992), 1. 
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The reconciliation described in Matthew 18:15-17 is a four-step process. Each 
step in the process introduces a stronger attempt at reconciliation if the previous attempt 
fails. The first step recommends addressing the offender in isolation, the second suggests 
being accompanied by witnesses, the third involves the entire congregation, and finally, if 
no resolution is found, fellowship with the offender is discontinued. 29 

H.D.M. Spence-Jones provides more detail describing each stage of the 
reconciliation process. During the first stage one is directed to go to the offending party 
privately. This is considered the most difficult of all the stages because of the humility 
one must show in being the first to initiate reconciliation. During this stage one must be 
straightforward with why one feels offended. It would be self-defeating to engage in this 
process only to come away with reservations because one has not adequately shared the 
true feelings that originally brought one to this stage of resolution. 

If the previous step is unsuccessful the recommendation is to bring witnesses. 

This recommendation is derived from the Jewish litigation law found in Deuteronomy 
19:15 that states, “A single witness shall not suffice to convict a person of any crime or 
wrongdoing in connection with any offense that may be committed. Only on the evidence 
of two or three witnesses shall a charge be sustained.” 

If the presence of witnesses does not reconcile the dispute, the issue is now 
recommended to the church body for resolution. This is the last option for reconciliation 
before the offender is removed from the fellowship. The description of how the offender 


29 Robert James Utley, The First Christian Primer: Matthew, Volume 9. 
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is treated is not meant to be derogatory to the offender, but rather descriptive of the 
treatment. 30 

If he turns a deaf ear to the authoritative reproof of the church, let him be 
regarded no longer as a brother, but as a heathen and an outcast. Christ, without 
endorsing the Jews’ treatment of Gentiles and publicans acknowledges the fact and uses 
it as an illustration. The obdurate offender must be deprived of Church-membership, and 
treated as those without the Jewish pale were commonly treated. The traditional law 
enjoined that a Hebrew might not associate, eat, or travel with a heathen, and that if any 
Jew took the office of publicanus, he was to be virtually excommunicated .31 

Horning also expresses the importance of the first step of reconciliation being to 
go to the person alone to resolve the matter. Homing claims that the command is a call 
for directness, openness and confidentiality. This step is cracial to the beginning of all 
reconciliatory endeavors. One must remember that the goal is to change the offending 
behavior and, if this is achieved, the confrontation has been successful and worthwhile. 

If this step is successful, another goal will be achieved: the reduction of gossip. Often the 
offender is the last to hear that they have a problem with someone because the offended, 
in their anger, shares their displeasure and frustration about the offender with others 
instead of going directly to the one who has caused the offense .32 

The researcher views the confrontation described in Matthew 18:15-17 as a means 
by which to resolve an offense and reconcile a relationship. The emphasis during the 

30 H. D. M. Spence-Jones, ed., The Pulpit Commentary (New York, NY: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
1909), St. Matthew. 

31 Spence-Jones, The Pulpit Commentary, Matthew. 

32 Horning, The Rule of Christ, 72. 
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confrontation should always be one of reconciliation as expressed in the parable of the 

shepherd and the lost sheep. Horning states that in the parable: 

[T]he shepherd who leaves the ninety-nine sheep on the mountain and goes in 
seareh of the one who went astray. This parable beeomes the central paradigm of 
the attitude of the chureh in relation to sinners. It is not God's will that any of the 
"little ones" should perish. In this setting, Matthew 18:15-20 describes the process 
in the ehurch of attending to anyone who sins. The offender is to be sought with 
loving tenderness, just as the shepherd goes forth to seek his lost sheep .33 

The responsibility to address someone who has offended you draws attention to 

frankness, aceountability, and privaey. If someone has eaused an offense or committed a 

sinful behavior, and only one person is aware of their misbehavior, the knowledge of the 

deed need not be spread to others. If the confrontation brings repentance to the offender 

and a desire to ehange behavior, then the encounter has produced the intended result: 

restoration of the person relationally and spiritually. 

The responsibility must be taken to confront the offender and restore the 

relationship. To disseminate information about an individual who has eaused offense 

does nothing to help restore them. What does occur, however, is the commitment of 

another sin, gossiping. Nothing should be said concerning an individual, not even to the 

ehurch, until a personal eonfrontation has had the opportunity to produee restoration and 

repentance. 34 In her sermon entitled “Shhh”, Rev. Dr. Francine Brookins remarks that 

when you have an issue to resolve with someone that unless you can directly tell that 

person the problem within a time span of twenty-four hours, don’t tell anyone at all.35 It 


33 Horning, The Rule of Christ, 70. 

34 Horning, The Rule of Christ, 72. 

35 Francine A. Brookins, “Shhh” (sermon, New Philadelphia A.M.E. Church Los Angeles North 
District Conference, Los Angeles, April 16, 2016). 
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is this model of addressing conflict that ties into Matthew 18:15 of going directly to the 
person and it is also this model of addressing conflict that this project seeks to emulate. 

Horning also states the goals and the spirit in which the confrontation should be 
done. She states that the confrontation should not have as its objective to bring 
condemnation upon the one who has committed the offense but rather the objective 
should be reconciliation between the person who caused the offense and the person to 
whom they offended. Along with that reconciliation should also be the task of assisting 
those persons who have strayed into a life of sin to reconcile themselves back to the Lord. 
In this way, the goals of repentance, forgiveness, reconciliation, and harmony are 
achieved through confrontation that is similar in spirit to that of the shepherd that was 
seeking his lost sheep. As much as is possible seek to heal divisions within the church. 36 

Some biblical versions use language that insinuates a more harsh response when 
addressing the offender that was not intended with the original Greek translation. The 
Revised Standard and Today’s English version both use “show him his fault’’ which may 
present as being too harsh, yet these are mild in comparison to the New Jerusalem Bible 
that calls for one to “have it out with him’’. The tones of these translations are not as 
conducive to reconciliation as that of the New English Bible, “take the matter up with 
him’’, and the German Common Language Version, “speak with him about it’’. The 
Septuagint translation of Leviticus 19:17, the foundation for Matthew 18:15-17, translates 
the Hebrew text as, “but you shall reason with your neighbor.”37 


36 Horning, The Rule of Christ, 72. 

37 Barclay Moon Newman and Philip C. Stine, A Handbook On the Gospel of Matthew, 1. 
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The goal of the Matthew 18:15-17 confrontation is to convince a person of how 
either their words or behavior was offensive and that they should repent and be 
reconciled to the one who was offended. However, when the initial confrontation is not 
successful it is suggested that one obtain the mediation of witnesses. These witnesses 
should be fair-minded in their approach to the conflict resolution. They should provide a 
broad and more understanding perspective to the issue. They should have both sympathy 
and love for the one who was offended and the one who committed the offense. One of 
their primary goals is to help the two persons in conflict communicate with each other. 38 
The two person witness mandate in verse sixteen, once again, reflects the Greek 
version of Deuteronomy 19:15 which states, “A single witness shall not suffice to convict 
a person of any crime or wrongdoing in connection with any offense that may be 
committed. Only on the evidence of two or three witnesses shall a charge be sustained.” 

In the Old Testament, two or three witnesses were required to confirm the facts of an 
accusation in a court of law.39 Matthew’s language here resembles a similar citation from 
Paul in 2 Corinthians 13:1, “This is the third time I am coming to you. Any charge must 
be sustained by the evidence of two or three witnesses.” Utley is also in agreement that in 
the Old Testament a least two witnesses were required to confirm a matter in the courts.4o 
Horning provides in detail the role of the witnesses in Matthew in contrast to witnesses in 
Deuteronomy. 

The role of the two or three witnesses in Deuteronomy was to establish a fact in 
the judicial process. Some interpreters see the introduction of the allusion here to indicate 

38 Horning, The Rule of Christ, 72. 

39 Horning, The Rule of Christ, 72. 

40 Robert James Utley, The First Christian Primer: Matthew, Volume 9. 
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a formal judicial process in the New Testament church. Actually, this understanding of 
the text is in tension with the pastoral and redeeming purpose of the passage as a whole. 
Their role is not primarily that of witnesses for the prosecution in case the matter goes 
before the church. In Deuteronomy the witnesses are to help establish the guilt of a 
person before the judges. In Matthew the role of the witnesses is to discreetly help 
convince the fellow disciple of the need for repentance. They are witness to the private 
effort at correction and reconciliation, and they encourage their brother or sister to accept 
the fact that their conduct has been sinful.4i 

The goal of this process is to save the life of the sinner. It is not a punitive 
process rather a pastoral one that seeks to restore rather than reprimand. If successful 
then a crisis has been averted in both the life of the offender and the body of the church. 42 
“A quarrel is a loss to both parties; a reconciliation is a gain for both.”43 

David Dockery describes the close relationship that humility and forgiveness have 
in this passage. When believers are aware that they have committed an offense against a 
fellow believer it is their obligation to expend every effort in pursuit of reconciliation 
with that person. In cases where all attempts at reconciliation are futile the unrepentant 
person is precluded from fellowship with the family of believers. However, even when 
reconciliation is not successful attempts at rehabilitation should not be abandoned. It 
should always be policy that when and if a repentant person returns to reunite with the 


41 Horning, The Rule of Christ, 74. 

42 Horning, The Rule of Christ, 74. 

43 Spence-Jones, The Pulpit Commentary, Matthew. 
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body of believers the forgiveness should be unconditional. The church is not to forget the 
sacrifice of Christ for the church to reconcile it to God.44 

Christ sets forth a pattern for conflict resolution in Matthew 18:15-21. The 
approach described by Matthew in chapter 18 is very similar in approach to the Pharisaic 
and Essene methods of rebuking someone who has given offense. Both groups draw 
upon the same Old Testament passage for their views, Leviticus 19:17-18. We all 
become angry with each other from time to time, however, as both passages suggest the 
best way to resolve these matters is by confronting the other person directly and 
immediately. Allowing one’s anger to fester and grow into a full blown animosity 
toward the offender now has one in as much a sinful state as the offender .45 

The process of reconciliation described in Matthew 18:15-17 will play an 
important part of this project. This project will serve as a model for openly expressing 
conflict so that resolution and reconciliation can be initiated. Congregants will 
experience a project that intends to assist them with overcoming their fear of stating what 
is on their mind when it comes to issues of conflict. The goal will be to reduce conflicts 
that are causing disruption and confusion within the church due to a lack of 
acknowledgement. Reconciliation is the intent of Matthew 18:15-17 and will also be the 
intent of this project, however, this step will require a one on one attempt to resolve the 
matter just between the offended and the offender. The next crucial step in this project is 
the unbiased mediation between the offended and the offender, this is where the focus of 
the project will be. Following the direction of Matthew 18:15-17 the parties involved 


44 David S. Dockery, Holman Bible Handbook, Page 36. 

45 Illian, Forgiveness in Matthew, 446. 
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will declare their arguments to an independent mediator who will assist in attempts at 
reconciliation. 

This project will utilize this passage to assist churches in addressing conflicting 
matters within their congregations using the Matthew 18:15-17 model. In this model we 
see that addressing the matter directly to the offender, or seeking out the wisdom of 
others, or even bringing the matter before the church all require a level of confrontation. 
The challenge for the church is to allow for open and peaceful confrontation that leads to 
a willingness between people to hear each other and strive toward an amicable resolution. 

Israel knew that interpersonal conflict was a threat to the holiness of their people. 
The establishment of the law in Leviticus 19:17 was an attempt to remind the people of 
the importance of confronting matters of conflict immediately to prevent further discord. 
Christ knew that interpersonal conflict affected the relationship of the body of the church 
so He provided a means by which the people were to address matters of conflict within 
the church. 


Conclusion 

Helping others to resolve conflict issues is one of the primary tasks in pastoral 
care and counseling. As stated, the goal of this project is to serve as a ministry model for 
addressing interpersonal church conflict. Conflict has been at the heart of the church 
since its inception. Fortunately, the resolution for that conflict has always been with the 
church in the form of the scriptures. The scriptures selected to emphasize this point were 


Leviticus 19:17 and Matthew 18:15-17. These passages were chosen because of how 
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each one specifically focuses on why and how conflict between two individuals should be 
resolved. 

It was revealed that the Leviticus nineteen passage was part of a larger group of 
laws that served to ensure the holiness of God’s people. Two types of holiness among 
the people was emphasized, ritual and moral, the nineteenth chapter of Leviticus dealt 
with behavioral aspect of holiness. It was in this chapter that verse seventeen stresses the 
importance of acknowledging and addressing conflict with one’s neighbor. The address 
came in the form of reproving the offender so that one did not find themselves in a sinful 
state as well. 

To maintain its holiness Israel knew that the suppression of feelings such as 
contempt and animosity that result from unresolved interpersonal conflict could not 
continue. Hatred toward others could not coexist within the behavior of a holy people. 

Israel’s premise for establishing the Leviticus 19:17 law would apply just as 
importantly in today’s church. Congregations that are plagued by slander, gossip, and ill- 
feelings toward each other may find that people are reluctant to reprove their fellow 
Christians when they feel offended. The results of turning a blind eye to Leviticus 19:17 
is that a congregation is filled with bitterness and animosity toward each other. 

A formula, if you will, on how to address conflict is provided by Christ himself in 
Matthew 18:15-17. This passage of scripture provides the method given by Christ on 
how conflict between two believers should be handled. Christ provides a four part 
method for addressing interpersonal conflict. Once again the goal of this approach is 


reconciliation between those involved. 
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The initial step is to go directly to the one with whom one has an issue in hopes 
that the matter can be resolved between the two of them. However, this approach is not 
always successful and one is then directed to obtain the witness of others to confirm the 
discussion between the two. This recommendation is said to be taken from an Old 
Testament law found in Deuteronomy 19:15 that did not allow a person to be convicted 
or condemned by the witness of only one person. Each time the effort is to achieve 
conflict resolution. If the person will not listen to reason with two witnesses then the 
church is to get involved. Again and again the intent is reconciliation but if the person 
still will not listen, the matter is to be brought before the body of the church. When even 
this matter has failed the fellowship of the person and congregation is severed. The 
person however, must always be seen as one who can be reconciled back to the body of 
Christ. 

This project seeks to utilize these scriptures in formulizing a model of ministry 
that addresses conflict directly and in such a way that the negativity brought about by not 
addressing the conflict is greatly reduced or obsolved. These verses support the efforts of 
this project to address interpersonal conflict in the church. Their combined message in 
this project will teach the church why conflict must be addressed. That message includes 
what the consequences are both personally and collectively to the church, the proper way 
that addressing conflict should be done in the church and what the intended outcome 
should be. The desired result is a reconciled and holy people and a reconciled and holy 


church. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 

In this chapter the historical foundation of conflict resolution as it applies to this 
study will be examined. The movement known as Alternative Dispute Resolution and the 
genre of religious alternative dispute resolution will be explored. The Christian 
eoneiliation movement and the evolution of Peaeemaker Ministries will be deseribed to 
show how this projeet eontributes to this field of study. 

The biblical history of conflict can be seen as far back as Genesis with the conflict 
between Cain and Abel. For this projeet however the historieal review will not go back 
quite that far, but it will look at the history of one specific type of conflict resolution 
known as alternative dispute resolution. In this particular genre of conflict resolution is 
found religious alternative confliet resolution. This will be discussed through the 
Christian conciliation movement that gave birth to programs like Peacemaker Ministries. 
It is within this historical genre of conflict resolution that the researcher places this 
projeet. 

Conflict resolution can vary from physical fighting to legal arbitration and 
everything in between. Various religions have offered alternative means to eonflict 
resolution based upon their belief system. Religious alternative dispute resolution 
organizations are found within Judaism, Islam, and Christianity. A term commonly used 
for alternative dispute resolution in Christianity is called Christian eoneiliation. 
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Much of what has been published on alternative dispute resolution focuses on 
resolving legal matters outside of the courts. The focus of this project is not to contest 
legal matters, but rather to solve non-legal, interpersonal disputes within the church 
community. What makes Christian conciliation distinct is its goal of restoring the 
relationship between the two parties, not just dispute resolution. 

Alternative Dispute Resolution 

The Alternative Dispute Resolution movement found its momentum at the 1976 
Pound Conference on the Causes of Popular Dissatisfaction with the Administration of 
Justice organized by the American Bar Association. The movement was notably 
supported at the conference by then Chief Justice Warren Burger who encouraged that a 
better way of litigation be found, preferably one where the lawyers served as healers of 
human conflict, i Rather than merely a tool to reduce court congestion, alternate dispute 
resolution was seen as a movement that sought to uphold the values found in religion, the 
work place, and the community. 2 

One of the most common methods of alternative dispute resolution used today is 
arbitration. Each year thousands of arbitration cases are convened, the majority being 
insurance company cases. A variety of insurance disputes are settled using arbitration 
ranging from, medical malpractice to automobile accidents. Arbitration clauses appear 
frequently in business contracts as the preferred method of resolving consumer disputes. 


1 Judith M. Keegan, “The Peacemakers: Biblical Conflict Resolution and Reconciliation as a 
Model Alternative to Litigation,” Journal of Dispute Resolution no. 4 (1987): 13, accessed April 30, 2015, 
http://scholrship.law.missouri.edu/jdr. 

2 Keegan, Peacemakers: Biblical Conflict Resolution, 22. 
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Labor and employment contracts prefer arbitration over litigation when resolving matters 


such as discrimination, disabilities, and sexual orientation. 

Arbitration as an alternate dispute resolution method has not always been popular. 
During the first half of the 20th century the Supreme Court was uncertain about 
arbitration and that made some uneasy that is was not fully supported by the court system. 
The decision making standards used in arbitration were relaxed and the quality control 
was questionable. There was no adequate system of checks and balances in place for 
matters that had been arbitrated. 3 Alternative dispute resolution was called “informal 
justice, justice without law, delegalization of community, or at its worst, second-rate 
justice4”. No matter what name was used, these resolutions have offered viable 
alternatives for resolving contested matters while reducing the volume of litigation in 
court. In addition, the opportunity for equal justice has been available to those who 
might not otherwise be able to afford it. 5 Since it is less contentious that the normal 
litigation process it provides a key benefit by allowing both parties to maintain a business 
relationship after the matter had been resolved. 6 The judicial system was not 
sympathetic to enforcing arbitration agreements until the 1960’s. 


3 Caryn Litt Wolfe, “Faith-Based Arbitration: Friend or Foe? an Evaluation of Religious 
Arbitration Systems and Their Interaction with Secular Courts,” Fordham Law Review 75, no. 1 (2006): 
432, accessed April 30, 2015, http://ir.lawnet.fordham.edu/flr/vol75/issl/ll. 

4 Keegan, Peacemakers: Biblical Conflict Resolution, 12. 

5 Keegan, Peacemakers: Biblical Conflict Resolution, 12. 

6 Wolfe, Faith-Based Arbitration, 431. 
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Religious Alternative Dispute Resolution 

Religious or faith-based alternative dispute resolutions are methods in which 
religious principles are applied to resolving disputes.? Those with religious principles 
may feel obliged to use alternative resolution methods provided by their religion. For 
example followers of Judaism believe that according to halakhah, Jews are not permitted 
to seek out resolution in civil courts. In Islam the Qur’an suggest that its followers use 
mediation or arbitration over the legal process, and Christianity too recommends 
resolving matters privately over the use of civil courts.8 

The history of religious alternative dispute resolution in the United States can be 
traced back to the colonial-era. Cases of religious arbitration as an alternate dispute 
resolution were recorded in Massachusetts, New England, New York, and Oregon. The 
community that had the best success with alternative dispute resolutions were the 
Mormons in Utah.9 

As stated earlier, the Jewish community has historically reserved the right to 
mediate their own disputes within their community. The European Jewish communities 
establish what was known as the Batei Din. Also known as the rabbinical courts, the 
Batei Din date back to biblical times and used the Torah as their authority along with 
ancient Rabbinical teachings. Their job was to hear all religious issues. The use of 
gentile courts to resolve matters among Jews was frowned upon. The Batei Din still 

7 Wolfe, Faith-Based Arbitration, 427. 

8 Wolfe, Faith-Based Arbitration, 440. 

9 Nicholas Walter, “Religious Arbitration in the United States and Canada,” Santa Clara Law 
Review 52, no. 2 (January 1, 2012): 512, accessed May 1, 2015, 
http://digitalcommons.law.scu.edu/lawreview. 
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functions today as a religious alternative dispute resolution method in the Jewish 
eommunity.io 

There are presently several Jewish arbitration and conciliation boards. The most 
notable of these boards is the Jewish Conciliation Board of New York. Cases that are not 
resolved at the executive secretary level are brought before this Board. The membership 
of the board is composed of a Rabbi, a lawyer, and a businessman. Though the 
proceeding is informal judges provide a written eopy of their judgment, ii 

Christian Conciliation Movement 

A distinction of the Christian Coneiliation Movement is that it is not solely 
focused on the resolution of the conflict but also on the restoration of the relationship 
between the parties involved. Judith Keegan defines Christian coneiliation as a foeus on 
persons. Its purpose is to help conflieting parties, individual or corporate, negotiate their 
own agreement through Biblical conflict resolution. But its goal reaches further into 
restoring the personal relationship of both parties so as not to leave them essentially 
unehanged, unforgiving, isolated and unaware of the peace of Christ. This is would not 
be an adequate mission for Christian peacemakers. 

Christian conciliation's deepest eommitment is to the ministry of reeoneiliation 
given to the "church," that is, reconciliation of parties to each other and to God. This is 
the central theme of Jesus' story about a worshipper who brings a gift to the altar and is 
instructed that if he has an unreeoneiled brother who holds something against him, he is 


10 Walter, Religious Arbitration, 514. 

iiKeegan, Peacemakers: Biblical Conflict Resolution, 15. 
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to leave the gift, go to be reconciled, and return to make his offering. The purpose of this 
story was to demonstrate that holding anger against someone, and not just breaking the 
law of "thou shall not kill," will cause a man to be in danger of judgment. 12 

Keegan further describes that in biblical conflict resolution used by Christian 
Conciliation Services the first concern is the restoration of the relationship with the final 
outcome being the reconciliation of the parties with each other and each person 
reconciled to God. In the end, it is not who is determined to be the winner or who is 
determined to be right and wrong but that God’s will was done. 13 Christian conciliation, 
therefore, can be defined as “a process for reconciling people and resolving disputes out 
of court in a biblical manner.” It is a form of Alternative Dispute Resolution; however, 
its main characteristic is “the preeminence of the Bible as a standard of conduct for not 
only the participants, but also the conciliators. ”14 

The theory behind Christian conciliation is the use of biblical rules, laws or 
principles that serve as a guide to mediation of conflict between believers. 15 Caryn 
Wolfe states that, “Christian conciliation focuses on both a substantive resolution and 
personal reconciliation, emphasizing Christian principles found in the Bible.”i6 H. 

Wayne House describes the process of Christian conciliation as “a means by which 


laKeegan, Peacemakers: Biblical Conflict Resolution, 17. 
uKeegan, Peacemakers: Biblical Conflict Resolution, 17. 
14 White, ADR and the Law, 85. 

isKeegan, Peacemakers: Biblical Conflict Resolution, 18. 


leWolfe, Faith-Based Arbitration, 439. 
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people can love their adversaries and at the same time honestly express their concerns 
about the subject of a conflict.”i7 

Matthew 18:15-17 is the foundational scripture of many conflict resolution 
methods. Its protocol for addressing interpersonal conflict provides a process of distinct 
steps. Step one involves the initial confrontation between the persons in conflict. Step 
two is taken if step one fails and involves the incorporation of witnesses. Step three is 
pursued when step two has failed and includes bringing both parties and the issue before 
the church. 18 When describing the purpose of each of these steps Wayne House in 
Christian Ministries and the Law goes into detail of the approach and mindset that should 
be considered so that the outcome reflects both reconciliation of the conflict and 
restoration of the relationship. The first step is described as being highly important 
because it calls for the disputing parties to address the matter privately. This step has the 
potential to be risky due the assumed confrontational nature of the approach. One is 
advised to focus on the restoration aspect of the confrontation by seeking God’s purpose 
in the meeting, by restoring fellowship with another Christian, or by addressing the 
matter of sin in the life of another believer. It is advised that this step be approached in 
both a humble and encouraging manner. In the second step witnesses are now brought 
into the discussion. The role of these witnesses is questionable as their presence could be 
viewed as hostile if not done correctly. Since in most cases they were not present to 
witness the actual offense their role is to serve as witness to the reconciliation process. 
Their presence is to remind both parties of God’s love and the Christian fellowship that 

17 Wayne H. House, Christian Ministries and the Law, Revised. (Grand Rapids, MI: Kregel, 1999), 

82. 
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should be a part of their lives and this process. They are not to be judgmental in nature 
rather they should guide both parties to reach an agreement on their own. In the final 
phase of resolution if the conflict is unable to be resolved with the help of witnesses the 
matter is to be brought before the church. The recommendation at this point is that a 
professional Christian conciliation service be obtained if one does not exist in the church. 
Aspects of confidentiality and the conciliation abilities of the church need to be 
considered. 19 

Christian conciliation has as it goals just resolutions, being merciful, humility 
before God, and the understanding that agreements may not always be reached. 20 
Another goal of Christian conciliation is to train fellow Christians in the principles and 
techniques of Biblical conflict resolution so that they might perform as an affiliate of 
Christian peacemakers in their local congregations. These affiliates provide skilled 
persons who are willing to serve as mediators or arbitrators and run the administrative 
offices. Each chapter or affiliate is setup to conduct training that implements Biblical 
conflict resolution for anyone who wants to utilize this service. Christian conciliation 
attempts to empower the local church with the ability to resolve conflict among its own 
members. Christian conciliation services provide a steady resource among churches that 
helps to train the leaders of the church in Biblical conflict resolution and the role that the 
church plays in the process. Conflict resolution resources available to the local church 


i9House, Christian Ministries, 88. 
2 oHouse, Christian Ministries, 82. 
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along with services provided by Christian conciliation services are made known to 
congregations .21 

The history of the Christian conciliation movement begins with the Christian 
Legal Society, also known as CLS, in the late 1970’s and early 1980’s. Christian lawyers 
had been using biblical principles to resolve the disputes of their impoverished clients. 
The first actual Christian Conciliation service was established in the late 1970’s when a 
man named Fred Cassidy formed a group of Christian lawyers in Los Angeles focused at 
settling disputes between Christians and Christian businesses .22 

In the 1980’s Laurie Eck and group of volunteer lawyers in New Mexico created 
what would come to be known as the Christian Conciliation Services. The service 
discovered that an overwhelming amount of Christians were in litigation with each other. 
To address this problem the service retained volunteer lawyers, law students, and pastors 
and trained them in the basics of biblical dispute resolution. The Los Angeles and New 
Mexico services joined to bolster the use of Christian conciliation services throughout the 
United States. 23 

In 1987, various Christian conciliation service agencies joined together to form 
the Association of Christian Conciliation Services (“ACCS”), which was designed to 
coordinate national networking, education, and conciliation services. 24 


2 iKeegan, Peacemakers: Biblical Conflict Resolution, 17. 

22 “Legal Aid: History,” Christian Legal Society, accessed May 3, 2015, 
http ://w w w. clsnet. org/page. aspx ?pid=428. 

23 Christian Legal Society. 


24 White, ADR and the Law, 84. 
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Christian conciliation services helped in the development of Christian legal aide 
services in Chicago, Boston, Mississippi, San Francisco, Washington, D.C., New York, 
Chattanooga, TN, and Honolulu. These services specialized in low cost service through 
the use of a predominantly volunteer staff. 25 

The Christian Legal Aid and Referral Service started in Albuquerque in 1983. 

This new project sought to incorporate legal advice, spiritual advice, and conciliation 
services all under one roof with a comprehensive training program for volunteers. As the 
service grew in popularity so did the development of Christian conciliation services 
throughout the United States such that by the mid-1980’s there were approximately 
twenty newly established Christian conciliation services throughout the country. 

The Association of Christian Conciliation Services has many members throughout 
the United States. Services can be found in the states of California, Colorado, Florida, 
Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Montana, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington, and Wyoming .26 

The Association produced two major training materials for their program, the 
Rules of Procedure for Christian Conciliation and the Conciliator Training Program. 

Then in 1991 their president, Ken Sande, wrote his landmark book on biblical conflict 
resolution entitled The Peacemaker: A Biblical Guide to Resolving Conflict. 


25 Christian Legal Society. 

26 Christian Legal Society. 
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Peacemaker Ministries 

It was Ken Sande and his book The Peacemaker: A Biblical Guide to Resolving 
Conflict that helped launch what some would call one of the most successful Christian 
conciliation services. 

Peacemaker Ministries is one of the leading Christian conciliation organizations 
in North America. The Institute for Christian Conciliation is a division of Peacemaker 
Ministries, which trains conciliators and provides conciliation services to churches and 
other organizations. When he was its president, Ken Sande believed that the 
organizations aim was to equip and assist Christians and their churches to respond to 
conflict biblically. 27 

Peacemaker Ministries provides a brief history of the foundation of their 
organization on their website at www.peacemaker.net. They share that the history of 
Peacemaker Ministries goes back to the late 1970’s in California when a group of 
Christian attorneys were studying the Bible together. Their focus was on the sixth 
chapter of First Corinthians. During their study they all felt the conviction that Paul in 
his letter was telling them that they should not sue fellow Christians. Through further 
research they concluded that God was showing them that Christians should not engage in 
litigation against each other. However at the time the only option available to Christians 
to resolve contested matters was the legal process. It was the absence of a viable process 
for Christians to resolve their disputes that prompted these lawyers to initiate a form of 
alternative dispute resolution known as Christian conciliation. 


27 White, ADR and the Law, 87. 
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The concept of Christian conciliation was supported by the Christian Legal 
Society, a group comprised of Christians in the legal profession. In 1980, these members 
started the first program designed to provide an alternative to litigation for Christians 
known as Christian conciliation service. The first book to be written on Christian 
conciliation was Tell It to the Church by Laury Eck and Lynn Buzzard. 

The concept of Christian conciliation was successful and in 1982 Christian 
conciliation services were developing nationwide. In 1987, the Association of Christian 
Conciliation Services was established and soon started to develop training and procedures 
on the Christian conciliation process. One Christian conciliation service that was 
destined to launch their program nationally was located in Billings, Montana under the 
leadership of Ken Sande. 

The landmark book The Peacemaker: A Biblical Guide to Resolving Personal 
Conflict (Baker Books), written by Ken Sande was a breakthrough in the Christian 
conciliation movement. Sande’s book focused in detail how Christians should respond to 
conflict based on biblical principles. The success of Ken Sande’s book sparked a 
nationwide interest in Christian conciliation. 

The success of Ken Sande’s Billings Montana Christian conciliation service 
caught the attention of the Association for Christian Conciliation Services and in 1993 
the two organizations united to become the “Institute for Christian Conciliation’’. 
Together the services produced by this new alliance enhanced and expanded the Christian 
conciliation industry. 

The Institute for Christian Conciliation continued to expand such that it services 
branched into three divisions, it also changed its name to Peacemaker Ministries. The 
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division of professional legal services was still maintained under the original name 
Institute for Christian conciliation. The two other divisions were the International 
Ministries which focused on global outreach and the Ministry Relations division with its 
focus on assisting churches and Christian organizations. 

Peacemaker Ministries continues to flourish with trained conciliators worldwide 
and an annual Peacemaker Conference hosted each year. Daly Pyne took over as the 
leader of the ministry in 2012 when Ken Sande stepped down. Peacemakers moved their 
corporate office to Colorado Springs in 2013 where their ministry of Christian 
conciliation continues today. 28 


Project Application 

The concept of the Christian conciliation movement adapts to the proposed focus 
of the project for “A Ministry Model for Addressing Interpersonal Church Conflict”. The 
whole focus of the project ties into the need of churches to possess and effectively use a 
tool for resolving conflict within the local church. Christian conciliation focuses on the 
biblical foundation taught in most churches and it is these principles that the project will 
also use to assist troubled congregations in resolving matters of interpersonal conflict. 

In the history of Christian conciliation the need for an effective and Christian 
method to resolve conflict among fellow believers was sought and found. This project 
will just be one of a myriad of Christian conciliation attempts to address a need of the 
Church. The belief that a solution to all Christian problems can be found within scripture 
is at the foundation of this project as it was at the foundation of the Christian conciliation 

28 Anne Bachle Fifer, Gary D. Friesen, and Kristin Hart, A Short History of Peacemaker Ministries 
(Peacemaker Ministries, 2015). 
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movement. The project will not recreate what has already been determined throughout 
the history of this ministry, but it will capitalize on the proven methods and strategies that 
have been already been developed. 

The scriptures used in this project will not be unique to that of previous other 
conciliation services. What may be unique however is the reasoning behind the selection 
of those scriptures. Many of the Christian conciliation services have as one of their 
foundation scriptures Matthew 18:15-17. “If another member of the church sins against 
you, go and point out the fault when the two of you are alone. If the member listens to 
you, you have regained that one. But if you are not listened to, take one or two others 
along with you, so that every word may be confirmed by the evidence of two or three 
witnesses. If the member refuses to listen to them, tell it to the church; and if the offender 
refuses to listen even to the church, let such a one be to you as a Gentile and a tax 
collector.” (Matt. 18:15-17). This passage was chosen because it provides the method of 
reconciliation. Like other Christian conciliation services throughout history the success 
of the procedure has been the use of biblical principles applied to resolving matters of 
conflict. This passage does exactly that, it gives an exact procedure to follow in the 
conciliation process. 

The reasoning for the second scripture chosen for this project is due to the 
interpreted reasoning for the resolution of interpersonal conflict in the first place, 
reconciliation. Leviticus 19:17 reads, “You shall not hate in your heart anyone of your 
kin; you shall reprove your neighbor, or you will incur guilt yourself.” This law 
mandated the urgency of attending to the reconciliation process so that one would not 
allow animosity to build within them due to the unresolved matter. So while this passage 
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does not provide the procedure for reconciliation as does Matthew 18:15-17 it does 
provide the reason reconciliation is needed. 

The project will follow the long line of Christian conciliation services that have 
sought to reconcile disputes between Christians based upon scripture. “Addressing 
Interpersonal Church Conflict” may find its niche in Christian Conciliation history as it 
seeks to bring harmony and peace to a congregation through God’s Word. 

Conclusion 

The Christian conciliation movement came out of a genre of alternative legal 
options known as Alternative Dispute Resolution (ADR). Alternative Dispute Resolution 
provided another means to resolve legal matters without necessarily the use or cost of 
professional legal services. Arbitration services are one the major forms of Alternative 
Dispute Resolution. There has been opposition to ADR methods because of their 
perceived inability to enforce the judgments that they make. It wasn’t until the 1960’s 
that the judicial systems came to be more accepting of Alternative Dispute Resolution 
methods such as arbitration. 

Religious Alternative Dispute Resolution methods derived from the ADR family. 
Various religions developed their own form of reconciliation procedures for members of 
their faith body. Among the religions that adopted their own ADR methods were 
Judaism, Islam, and Christianity. Judaism uses as part of its procedure what is called the 
Batei Din. The Batei Din is a rabbinical court system used to address conflicts among 
members of the Jewish faith. Islam uses a similar procedure based upon Qur’an. 
Christianity too had a method of reconciliation based upon its belief in biblical principles. 
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It was those principles that spawned the Christian conciliation movement in the 
United States from a group of Christian lawyers. Known as the Christian Legal Society 
they established the first of what would become a trend of Christian conciliation services 
throughout the United States. They provide an alternative to professional litigation 
between Christians based upon biblical principles, a method preferred among many 
Christians. The Association of Christian Conciliation Services was established as a result 
of the growth of the Christian Conciliation Movement. 

A Christian conciliation service in Billings, Montana under the leadership of Ken 
Sande would emerge to become the leader among Christian conciliation services. Ken 
Sande’s book The Peacemaker: A Biblical Guide to Resolving Personal Conflict 
prompted national exposure to the Billings, Montana service which led to a partnering 
with the Association of Christian Conciliation Services under the new name of 
Peacemaker Ministries. Peacemaker Ministries provides three divisions of services to 
include a professional services division, an international division, and a ministries 
relations division that addresses local churches. 

The Christian Conciliation Movement is important to this project because its 
focus and foundation are exactly what this project seeks to provide and that is the 
reconciliation of conflict and the restoration of relationships 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 

This chapter provides the theological basis for this study. The theologies that will 
be examined are the Ubuntu Theology of Desmond Tutu and the Theology of the 
Wounded by Dr. Andrew S. Park. The focus of these theologies within the church and 
their relevanee to this study will be presented. 

There are a myriad of reasons for why we should address interpersonal chureh 
conflict, how it should be addressed, when it should be addressed, where it should be 
addressed and the list goes on. In this ehapter, however, we will review the theologies of 
Bishop Desmond Tutu and Dr. Andrew Sung Park and how their particular theologies 
apply to this project. While their individual theologies may not be specific to conflict the 
researcher found within their theology a viable application to this study. 

Leviticus 19:17 states, “You shall not hate in your heart anyone of your kin; you 
shall reprove your neighbor, or you will incur guilt yourself’. What is the guilt incurred 
when one does not reprove their neighbor? Why is eonfronting the neighbor neeessary 
when one has been the victim of the neighbor’s unjust actions? This chapter will exam 
how these theologies of Bishop Tutu and Dr. Park deal with addressing interpersonal and 
eolleetive eonflict. 

The purpose of this project is to provide the church with a method for addressing 
interpersonal eonflict, which places it in the eategory of Practical Theology. “Praetieal 
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Theology is the study of the practice of the church and its members, including the norms, 


principles, and visions that guide such practices. The area begins with the doctrine of the 
church and asks what the church must do in order to be the church.. .”i When applied to 
the church, this project will address what members and clergy must do to bring 
reconciliation to existing and potential interpersonal conflicts within the church. 

“Ubuntu, the African concept of community embraced by Tutu, provides a 
corrective hermeneutic for Western salvation theology that focuses on the individual. 
Herein lies the best of Tutu’s theological model - namely, an emphasis on the integrity of 
creation and the habitual recalling of our image of God (imago Dei) in the midst of 
human conflict. ”2 In the theology of the wounded based on the Korean concept of han. 
Dr. Andrew Park explains that, “[i]n Christian theology, sin is the only category we have 
to diagnose the sin of the world. We have drawn the map of salvation for sinners and left 
those who have been sinned against to find the way themselves.. ..It’s time for the church 
to face this issue and provide a remedy for it.”3 

These two practical theologies address conflict resolution while considering the 
victim’s point of view. First, a brief definition and background of each theology will be 
examined to show why and how these theologies apply to the project. Next, an 
explanation of how each theology relates to the foundational principles of the project will 


1 Owen C. Thomas and Ellen K. Wondra, Introduction to Theology, 3rd ed. (Harrisburg, PA.: 
Morehouse, 2002), 17. 

2 Michael Battle, Reconciliation: The Ubuntu Theology of Desmond Tutu (Cleveland, OH: Pilgrim 
Press, 1997), 4-6. 

3 Andrew Sung Park, From Hurt to Healing: A Theology of the Wounded (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2004), 9. 
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be presented, along with the common themes found in these theologies that reflect the 
purpose of this study. 


Ubuntu Theology 

Ubuntu is an abbreviation of a Xhosa proverb: Umuntu ngu- muntu ngabantu, 
which means, “People are people only through other people.” The concept of ubuntu was 
used in South Africa by the Truth and Reconciliation Commission (TRC) as a philosophy 
for healing the relationship between blacks and whites in post-apartheid South Africa. As 
chair of the TRC Archbishop Desmond Tutu, in his definition of reconciliation, closely 
related the concept of ubuntu with the Christian doctrine of grace and forgiveness. 
“Restorative justice,” Tutu argues, is “characteristic of traditional African jurisprudence” 
in that “the central concern is not retribution or punishment.” Rather, “in the spirit of 
ubuntu, the central concern is the healing of breaches, the redressing of imbalances, the 
restoration of broken relationships, a seeking to rehabilitate both the victim and the 
perpetrator, who should be given the opportunity to be reintegrated into the community 
he has injured by his offense,” (Tutu 1999, 54-55). Ubuntu, in turn, expresses the biblical 
vision of the “harmony, friendship, and peace for which we appear to have been created”4 

“The TRC employed a “process” of truth-telling and public acknowledgment of 
the past. This process was justified by the constitutional commitment that the TRC 
address “a need for understanding but not for vengeance, a need for reparation but not for 


4 William J. Danaher, Jr., “Music that will bring back the dead: Resurrection, Reconciliation, and 
Restorative Justice in Post-Apartheid South Africa,” Journal of Religious Ethics, Inc. 38, no. 1 (March 
2010): 118-119, accessed November 10, 2015, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, BBSCOhost. 
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retaliation, a need for ubuntu but not for victimization.”5 In their report, “TRC appealed 


to ubuntu to justify its commitment to restorative justice, an approach to “crime” that 
aims at the “healing” and “restoration” of “victims,” “offenders,” “their families,” and the 
“larger community” in a context that emphasizes “reparation rather than retaliation. ”6 In 
ubuntu a person is described as caring deeply about the needs of others and social 
obligations. This type of person is conscious of his or her duty to their neighbor.? 

It is how the theology of ubuntu causes others to view their neighbor that makes it 
an ideal theology for this project. It is the premise of this project that individuals in the 
church see each other equally so that they will approach each other to resolve their 
differences. Ubuntu theology according to Tutu, “seeks to restore the oppressor’s 
humanity by releasing and enabling the oppressed to see their oppressors as peers under 
God. In this can be a mutual understanding, as Jesus teaches, through friendship (John 
15:15). For Tutu, ubuntu expresses this mutuality. Tutu’s theology begins the account of 
God’s creation, in which human identity is defined as the image of God.”8 

An important aspect of this project is that persons see each other as “peers under 
God” and not as enemies to be conquered or overcome. There must be a mutual respect 
for everyone that takes part in the study so that value is placed on the content of each 
person’s words as they share within the group. Listening and understanding will be key 
elements in this study, so it is important how each person is viewed by their peers and 


5 Danaher, Resurrection, Reconciliation, and Restorative Justice, 118. 

6 Danaher, Resurrection, Reconciliation, and Restorative Justice, 118. 

7 Battle, Ubuntu Theology, 39. 

8 Battle, Ubuntu Theology, 4-5. 
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how they perceive they are being viewed. Their perception of acceptance and equality 
will afford them courage to speak boldly about their problems. 

A separatist or elitist view of oneself will not work in this project. This view 
would foster a mindset of contempt for the concerns of peers in the group. It was for this 
reason that Tutu and Liberation Theologist, James Cone, did not fully agree on Tutu’s 
philosophy of ubuntu. “Indeed, Tutu learned a great deal from Cone, especially from 
Cone’s thesis that because Christianity had often been co-opted by white Christianity, the 
notion that God’s image represented white identity was used to justify racism. To 
counter this implicit assumption of Western Christianity, there needed to be a more 
particular authorizing criterion by which to claim racial oppression as immoral. 
Therefore, Cone claims that God is black.’’9 While Cone’s view was to counter the 
biased views of racism, it was more of a retaliatory view than one of reconciliation. The 
separatist or elitist view at any level of conflict resolution is self-defeating. The 
environment for reconciliation must be free of bias, fear, and inequity if persons are to 
feel empowered to express themselves. 

Theology of the Wounded 

In From Hurt to Healing: A Theology of the Wounded, Dr. Andrew Sung Park 
focuses on the pain of the victim of sin and how failure to address this pain produces 
what is known as han, the Korean term used to describe the depths of human suffering, lo 
Han is defined as frustrated hope, the collapsed feeling of pain, letting go, resentful 

9 Battle, Ubuntu Theology, 156. 

10 Andrew Sung Park, The Wounded Heart of God: The Asian Concept of Han and the Christian 
Doctrine of Sin (Nashville, TN: Abingdon, 1993), 15. 
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bitterness, and the wounded heart, ii Han is caused by abuse, exploitation, injustice, and 


violence,i 2 producing feelings of resignation, hopelessness and despair.o Han is the pain 
felt by the victims of sinu when their voices have been suppressed and they have not 
been afforded an opportunity to express their pain. 

A more in-depth definition describes han as: 

.. .the collapsed anguish of the heart due to psychosomatic, social, 
economic, political, and cultural repression and oppression. When internal and 
external forces cause our suffering to reach a critical point, it collapses to a 
singularity of agony. The collapsed sadness, bitterness, rage, and hopelessness 
become the vortex of our agony, overwhelming our conscious and unconscious 
modes of thinking. In other words, han is a physical, mental, and spiritual 
response to a terrible wrong done to a person. It elicits a warped depth of pain, a 
visceral physical response, and intense rending of the soul, and a sense of 
helplessness. 15 

It is the opinion of the researcher that han can be produced not only by actual acts 
of wrongdoing, but also by perceived acts of wrongdoing that are not explained to the 
satisfaction of the victim. Han, therefore, could be the result of a prolonged 
misunderstanding, intentional or not. If a person is kept in a state of not knowing about 
the cause and continuance of what they perceive to be an unfair circumstance that is 
beyond their control to remedy, and they have an object of resentment to blame for the 
circumstance, han can result. 

The theology of the wounded based upon the Korean concept of han applies to 
this project because it focuses on people who must reprove their neighbor as stated in 


11 Park, Wounded Heart, 31. 

12 Park, Hurl to Healing, 11. 

13 Park, Hurt to Healing, 10. 

14 Park, Wounded Heart, 12. 


15 Park, Hurt to Healing, 11. 
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Leviticus 19:17, and because it explains why that person must go to the one who has 
offended them in Matthew 18:15-17. The pain and bitterness that builds in a person as a 
result of han is exactly what this project seeks to eliminate by affording persons a safe 
opportunity to express themselves, to be heard, and to be understood. 

Theological Relevance to this Study 

This project seeks to provide, on a small-scale, the answer to han by creating a 
forum for addressing conflict from which reconciliation can then be initiated. This 
project is based on the premise that without a place to express one’s voice about 
problems and issues the feelings described as han soon present themselves. 

Andrew Park states that the church has provided the sinner with a road to 
reconciliation through the doctrine of repentance, however, the church has no doctrine of 
reconciliation for the victims of those sinners, le This project will address the theology of 
the wounded in the concept of han and use the theology of ubuntu’s view of each person 
as a peer in the eyes of God to address interpersonal church conflict. 

This project gives the person the voice that they did not have due to suppression, 
manipulation, and avoidance in the church. The project focus is to bring the victim out of 
their oppressed feelings, out of their han. Often when one’s offender is too formidable, 
han turns to resignation, i? People feel intimidated by positions and power held by their 
peers and the lack of it in their lives. 


16 Park, Wounded Heart, 87 . 


17 Park, Wounded Heart, 33 . 
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Story after story describes the plight of victims who have felt powerless and 
intimidated, afraid to address the han in their life. In the absence of being able to express 
themselves, some victims turn their pain inward toward themselves. In The Wounded 
Heart of God, Andrew Park tells of a seventeen year-old girl who had suffered years of 
sexual abuse at the hands of an older neighbor, her older brother, and her drunken father. 
Due to embarrassment, shame, guilt, and repression this young lady chose to turn on 
herself rather than try to present her problem to someone for help. Park says of this 
young lady that, “[t]his is the sad han of many victims; they try to harm themselves. In 
this case fear of retaliation led her to believe that there was no benefit in seeking revenge, 
and thus she directed her anger toward herself. Passive han emerges as victims negate 
the self already negated by offenders, sometimes to the point of self-extermination.”i8 
“When a transgressor is either too potent to revolt against or unidentifiable, a victim’s 
unconscious han is likely to become self-pity or helplessness. Child-molestation victims 
often undergo this unconscious process. As they assume that their voice would not be 
heard or would not make any difference in an unfavorable situation, but rather would 
incur the retaliation of powerful molesters, they retreat into themselves. ’’19 

Victims that are able to resist attacking themselves tend to express the true nature 
of han in that they may internally hold the anger and bitterness toward the one who has 
offended them. Mary Elizabeth Mullino Moore gives an example of a young woman’s 
pain in her description of “The Fear of Knowing’’. A quote from the story describes the 


18 Park, Wounded Heart, 34. 


19 Park, Wounded Heart, 35. 
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recurring memories and anger the woman has as a result of past sexual abuse by her 
pastor, 


Over a period of years, this young woman sought counseling; she herself became 
a teacher and youth leader. In counseling, she learned to live quietly and to 
moderate her depression. She found a new vocation, and she did it well. But 
depression returned again and again until, finally, she followed deep inside herself 
where she discovered her memories. Months of difficult work followed - 
recovering memory after memory and anger upon anger. When finally the young 
woman felt purged of her past, she was not young anymore. All of her adulthood 
was lost, and much of her middle adulthood as well. But she was again clean and 
whole and wholesome. Now this woman tells her story, and has invited others to 
tell her story. This is her way of teaching others in pain .”20 

Here han is displayed in its characteristic form. After the abuse, bitterness and 
resentment build in the victim producing unreconciled anger towards the offender 
without an expressive platform with which to address the feelings. 

“Without the forgiveness of the wronged, the reconciliation between the wronged 
and wrongdoers and between God and the wrongdoers is incomplete.” 2 i Reconciliation 
for this project is based upon the equitable coming together of both parties to address and 
resolve their difference and understand each other’s pains. 

In The Other Side of Sin, “Mullino Moore talks about the ‘practice of truth¬ 
telling’. Truth-telling is talking straight with God and oneself and others; such talking 
straight is a prelude to any genuine justice and reconciliation. When people attempt to 
repair relationships without honesty, the results are shallow, and even destructive. 

Urging victims of rape to forgive rapists, for example, is forcing victims to take 
responsibility for acts done against them. To speak of genuine reconciliation, or genuine 


20 Andrew Sung Park and Susan L. Nelson, eds., The Other Side of Sin: Woundedness from the 
Perspective of the Sinned-Against (Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 2001), 144. 


2 iPark, Wounded Heart, 91. 
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ethical action, is to respect ‘the power of anger in the work of love. ”’22 Without allowing 
victims the opportunity to “express their anger in the work of love,” Christian theology 
tends to force a premature forgiveness that only benefits the offender and not the victim. 
While the offender is then absolved of the transgression, the victim is left to contend with 
feelings of resentment and bitterness that are accompanied by feelings of guilt and shame. 
This guilt is the Leviticus 19:17 guilt. It is guilt that is brought on by the victim’s 
inability to move past the offense of the now forgiven offender. The victim is left to 
wrestle with an expected forgiveness of a situation that has not been completely 
reconciled. An important factor of human evil has been completely overlooked.. .the 
pain of the victims sin. 23 

This project will address the pain of the victim by serving as a platform from 
which they can express issues in their church that are causing them pain. The issues 
could vary in their scope, but could cover such things as problems with the pastor, 
financial concerns, disgruntled worshippers, lack of vision for the church, and the list 
goes on. Whatever is causing spiritual and emotional pain in a congregation this project 
will attempt to expose. It will fill a gap in Christian theology that has neglected the 
victims of sin for two thousand years, according to the authors of The Other Side of Sin. 
They state, “[bjased on the doctrine of sin, the church has developed a map of the salvific 
doctrines for sinners or offenders: the doctrines of regeneration, justification by faith, 
sanctification by faith, and glorification or Christian perfection. It is time for the church 
to think about a salvific path for the sinned-against. To do so, we need to understand the 


22 Park and Nelson, Other Side of Sin, 153. 


23 Park, Wounded Heart, 10. 
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pain of the wounded, listening to their agonies and studying biblical, historical, and 
theological messages for their salvation.”24 

When forgiveness between the offended and the offender follows the appropriate 
path, it looks like the model set forth by Christ in Matthew 18:15-17 and “external 
forgiveness” described by Andrew Park in From Flurt to Healing: A Theology of the 
Wounded. Park states that, “[ejxtemal forgiveness is to pronounce the offender forgiven 
when he or she has sought it. This external forgiveness leads to reconciliation. When the 
offended and the offender come to settle their discord through forgiveness, they begin to 
reconcile with each other. Ideally, the offender is supposed to seek reconciliation with 
the offended. If the offender has no intention of seeking forgiveness, the offended needs 
to initiate the process of external forgiveness with the offender through resistance. There 
are several steps to take in the course of resistance. First, the offended has to challenge 
the offender to admit his or her wrong. This is the stage of confrontation. Second, the 
offended has to guide the offender to repent of his or her wrong. Repentance brings both 
parties back to neutral ground and prepares them to enter into a full relationship again. 
Third, the offended needs to engage the offender to recompense whatever damage he or 
she has done. Without repentance and recompense on the part of the offender, apology is 
cheap and forgiveness is empty. Dietrich Bonhoeffer calls forgiveness without 
repentance “cheap grace.” Forgiveness properly transpires after recompense. Fourth, 
external forgiveness restores a mutual relationship. While forgiveness is entirely within 
the power of the victim, reconciliation can happen only if both parties agree to restore 
their relationship. Reconciliation makes the offender a family member, or a community 


24 Park and Nelson, Other Side of Sin, 2. 
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member again. As time goes by, the offended will resume a good feeling toward the 
offender. When it has reached maturity, reconciliation may reconstruct a relationship that 
exceeds the one that existed when the original offense broke the relationship .25 So 
reconciliation must not be assumed simply because forgiveness has taken place. Another 
task must be completed, that being the reconciliation process of the relationship. 

In From Hurt to Healing: A Theology of the Wounded, Ruth C. Duck seeks to 
address this task by challenging the church to provide liturgies that allow for the 
lamenting of those who have been victims of sin. She contends that if congregations can 
“weep with those who weep” when facing death or life-threatening illnesses, why can’t 
they be hospitable to the experience of those who have suffered violence and abuse? If 
the size or formality of regular weekly worship makes such expression inappropriate, 
smaller gatherings that welcome expression of feelings may serve a great need. 26 This 
project will provide the framework for that smaller group concept that Duck is 
advocating. Duck also provides an example of this concept by Mari West Zimmerman 
that is described as a healing process that includes group worship. Congregants are 
afforded the opportunity to lament and express their hope for healing. In one particular 
service, members were given the opportunity to tell their stories, name their feelings, and 
say how they honestly felt towards God .27 In order to do this, to be honest, to tell one’s 
story, and express one’s feelings the environment must be one that is accepting and 
tolerant of the vulnerability of others. It must welcome differences and invite expression: 
it must be ubuntu. Duck believes that when the church can show that God suffers with 

25 Park, Hurt to Healing, 92. 

26 Park, Hurt to Healing, 169. 

27 Park, Hurt to Healing, 170 
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victims and seeks their deliverance and that the church can sing its lament and weep with 
those who weep, then the church will be able to offer a fuller, deeper, more honest song 
of praise to the One who suffers with us and labors with us to build a new creation. 28 

Conclusion 

The theology of Ubuntu used by Bishop Desmond Tutu to address apartheid in 
South Africa, and the theology of the wounded by Dr. Andrew S. Park which focuses on 
the Korean concept of ban, significantly contribute to the theology of this project. 

Ubuntu shows how people view each other as peers under God. The project seeks to use 
this theology to build an environment of mutual respect between the participants in the 
study. The theology of the wounded will help this project to remain focused on those that 
need to express themselves and the pain they have experienced. 

The beginning of this chapter asked two questions based upon the scriptural 
foundation of Leviticus 19:17: “What is the guilt incurred when one does not reprove 
their neighbor?” and “Why is it necessary to eonfront the ‘neighbor’ when one has been 
the victim of the neighbor’s unjust actions?” These two theologies show that guilt is due 
to the animosity, bitterness, and resentment that builds up within a person who has not 
been able express themselves regarding actions made against them due to injustice, 
manipulation, or other repressive acts. It is beneficial to confront such behavior because 
the accumulation of those vengeful feelings has the potential of producing sinful actions. 

The relevance of this particular project to Christian Theology is that it seeks to 
address a current void in dealing with those who have been sinned against by providing a 


28 Park and Nelson, Other Side of Sin, 170. 
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forum for the church where members can express themselves. If successful, this project 
will initiate reconciliation between those in the church who have issues of contention 
between them. There will be ministry to the victim’s pain according to the theology of 
the wounded and the concept of han. Those who hold secret grudges against those they 
have forgiven will be relieved of that guilt. Ideally, the church will be empowered to 
achieve a full reconciliation between the offended and the offender. 

What is the guilt incurred when one does not reprove their neighbor? Why is it 
necessary to confront one’s “neighbor” when one has been the victim of the neighbor’s 
unjust actions? As explained previously “[h]an is the suffering of the innocent who are 
caught in the wicked situation of helplessness. It is the void of the soul that cannot be 
filled with any superficial patch. This void is the abysmal darkness of wounded human 
beings. In other words, han is a physical, mental, and spiritual repercussion to a terrible 
injustice done to a person, eliciting a deep ache, a wrenching of all the organs, an intense 
internalized or externalized rage, a vengeful obsession, and the sense of helplessness and 
hopelessness. Han can be resolved destructively or constructively. In its destructive 
resolution, a person of han seeks to avenge one’s enemy. In its constructive resolution, 
the person of han can use it as the source of transforming the root-causes of han. Where 
sin is committed, han arises as its corollary. The victims of sin develop han, a deep 
agonizing pain. They bear excruciating agony and humiliation under oppression, 
exploitation, abuse, mistreatment, and violation. If their situations do not allow them to 
change such conditions, they further deepen their han.”29 


29Park and Nelson, Other Side of Sin, 47. 
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“The central problem in this classical theological paradigm is sin. Evil is the fruit 
of human sinfulness. But, when the situations of oppression, victimization, and radical 
suffering (suffering that is undeserved and that cannot be justified) are the theological 
starting points, the paradigm threatens to shift. What if there is undeserved suffering that 
cannot be redeemed? What if the suffering of victims calls forth revenge that is a central 
piece in the cycle of violation? What if sin is born of experiences of violation that cry out 
for justice when no justice is to be found? What if suffering and evil are the paradigmatic 
center of our theology, and sin is a symptom of human vulnerability and the extreme to 
which human beings are willing to go to protect themselves from the threat of 
damage?”3o The guilt incurred by the victim in Leviticus 19:17 is guilt from the feelings 
of bitterness, revenge, and animosity from the inability to express the pain one has 
incurred from the offended. This is why Christ provides a formula for reconciliation in 
Matthew 18:15-17, this is why the church needs a theology that addresses confronting 
interpersonal conflict so that victims’ voices can be heard and that by confronting them 
reformation and reconciliation can begin. 3 1 When wounds are not healed they become 
vortexes of troubled waters, intertwined with our own instincts of survival and fear .32 

To prevent han, and the sin it produces, from causing us suffering from anxiety, 
depression, despair, and various kinds of psychosomatic illnesses, we must communicate 
our anger constructively. The anger of meekness is an assertive anger. Assertive anger is 
a just response to injustice and evil, or a self-protective response to threat. Its intention is 
to keep, mend, or improve our relationships with others. This moderated form of anger 

30 Park and Nelson, Other Side of Sin, 2. 

31 Park, Hurt to Healing, 6. 

32 Park, Hurt to Healing, 3. 
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seeks to communicate with offenders, rather than do away with them. It can be a creative 
energy that builds up better relationships by bringing forth necessary changes. ”33 That 
will be the final outcome if this project is successful — the building up of relationships 
through the mutual expression and understand of each other’s pain. 


33 Park, Hurt to Healing, 53. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 

The theoretical foundations for this project will be presented in this chapter. 
Methodologies such as those by G. Douglass Lewis, John Paul Lederach, and David B. 
Lott will be discussed along with others who have made contributions to the field of 
conflict resolution. This chapter will examine how the methodologies of these theorists 
will be applied to this project from both a ministerial and psychological point of view. 

The first viewpoint will look at a variety of past and present ministries, how they 
deal with addressing church conflict, and the impact that their theories have on the 
approach of this project. Views on how conflict should be addressed and support for 
conflicting factors will be reviewed. Additionally, a presentation of theories that have 
influenced the methodology of this project and either supported or opposed the project’s 
main premise that in the church peaceful reconciliation can be achieved when items of 
interpersonal conflict are addressed in an open and non-threatening environment, will be 
examined. Conflict resolution theories that helped to narrow the purpose and focus of 
this project and the prior success or failure of conflict resolution theories will be reviewed. 

The second viewpoint on addressing interpersonal conflict within a ministry 
setting is from the discipline of psychology. Conflict, stress and anger will be reviewed 
from a behavioral standpoint with regards to their effect on individuals during 
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confrontation and their impact and influence on this project. Techniques gained from 
eommunication theory and its applieations in psyehology will also be applied. 

Finally, in light of the theories presented an explanation of the importance and 
eontribution of this project to the genre of conflict resolution theories will be made. 

Theoretical Foundations in Ministry Practice 

There will be several aspects to how this project will be implemented. Since the 
project will have to contend with the underlying emotions of the participants, provisions 
must be made to address and counter any potential negative interaction between 
participants that are expressing themselves and partieipants who may be offended by their 
expressions. Participants must be reassured that they can express themselves without the 
fear of reprisal for their feelings. They must feel that their words are being understood by 
the other partieipants. Likewise, those listening to the airing of personal eonfliet must be 
able to restrain themselves when presented with emotionally charged topics. Listeners 
must be aware of their body language and the eues that signify boredom, inattention, and 
anger regarding what the speaker is sharing. 

To help guide the listeners during the implementation of this project, methods 
such as those diseussed by G. Douglass Lewis in his book, Resolving Church Conflicts: A 
Case Study Approach for Local Congregations, will help the listeners hear and better 
understand the participants who are sharing. Lewis discusses a methodology used by 
Carl Rogers in his elient-centered therapy ealled “refleetive listening.” Refleetive 
listening is the concept of occasionally repeating back what one has heard to ensure that 
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the message that is spoken is the message that was heard, i For the speaker, Lewis states 

that, “the most important faet to remember in developing the skill of sending messages is 

that the message you send is not a statement about an “absolute fact” - it is your 

perception of the fact .”2 When this is done it shows that the speaker is cognizant that 

their perception could be wrong about the information they are presenting and that the 

perception of the listener could be right. 3 

John Paul Lederach provides similar advice in The Journey Toward 

Reconciliation. Lederach states that in the communication process one person attempts 

to communicate through words a message that must be perceived. It is a process of 

“creating, sending, perceiving, and interpreting.”4 Lederach states that in conflict 

situations, communication between both sides usually fails because both sides have 

already assumed the motive of the other side. This assumption blocks the receipt of the 

message.5 This miscommunication, if allowed to continue, can produce in the speaker 

the feelings similar to those discussed in the theological foundation known as the concept 

of han in Asian theology. Lederach states that. 

Such dynamics make it difficult to say what we really mean or to hear what the 
others really mean. We thus create a vicious cycle of misunderstanding and a 
mutually reinforcing sense of powerlessness. Neither of us feel that we are heard, 
nor that we are saying things well. When we do not feel heard, we feel 
discounted, rejected, and violated. If this continues over time, we are likely to 


1 G Douglass Lewis, Resolving Church Conflicts: A Case Study Approach for Local 
Congregations (San Francisco, CA: Harper and Row, 1981), 55. 

2 Lewis, Resolving Church Conflicts, 55. 

3 Lewis, Resolving Church Conflicts, 55. 

4 John Paul Lederach, The Journey Toward Reconciliation (Scottdale, PA: Herald Press, 1999), 

151 . 


5 Lederach, Toward Reconciliation, 151. 
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seek ways of making ourselves heard by pushing harder and harder or by 

retreating for self-protection.6 

The means in which both the speaker and listener can break the vicious cycle of 
miscommunication is through the technique of “active listening” also known as 
paraphrasing. Paraphrasing is very similar to Carl Rogers’ reflective listening technique. 
The listener simply repeats in their own words what the other person has said. 
Paraphrasing is a means of actively breaking the cycle of miscommunication. Prior to 
any attempt at reconciliation both parties must be able to understand each other.? This 
technique will be most helpful in this project as it seeks to achieve the focus of the 
project, being that as a person speaks about their troubles, conflicts and feelings they are 
heard and understood by the project group. 

Another methodology that could be used quite effectively in this project is found 
in the book edited by David B. Lott, Conflict Management in Congregations. In chapter 
9 of Lott’s book, George D. Parsons’ article entitled Neutralizing a History provides a 
complete process for getting participants to the point where reconciliation talks can begin. 
In Parsons’ Neutralizing a History technique, the goal is neither apology nor 
reconciliation, but rather to provide a starting point from where persons in conflict can 
understand how each other feels. Parson provides each participant in the conflict 
discussion with 3x5 cards. On one side of the card, they are instructed to write out the 
event that caused them distress. On the reverse side, they are to write the impact that the 
event had on their life. Then each person reads their card. Parson states that this is the 
most difficult part of the exercise, as old painful memories tend to resurface. Once the 

6 Lederach, Toward Reconciliation, 151. 

7 Lederach, Toward Reconciliation, 152. 
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cards are read, both parties hand the cards to Parson as a symbolic gesture of letting go of 
the past. Parson states that when this process is over it could still take a eouple of weeks 
for the persons to feel relief from the traumatic event.s 

This type of methodology, or an adaptation of it, eould prove benefieial during the 
practical application phase of the project. It provides a simple means for persons to 
express themselves and reduce their anxiety by reading directly from the card. Secondly, 
it addresses the heart of the issue, requiring them to limit their discussion to the event that 
upset a person in church and why they feel that conflict needs to be addressed. 

When looking at the factors that affect addressing conflict there are theories that 
follow some of the assumptions of this projeet. For instanee, the assumption that 
confrontation for many people is a difficult task and the anxiety produced by the mere 
antieipation of eonfrontation often causes them to take a stanee of avoidanee. There is 
also the assumption that when a person doesn’t take the opportunity to voiee their opinion 
about an injustice done to them, feelings of animosity build within them. Also, the 
assumption that when a forum designed for confrontation is provided, persons will be 
more likely to openly express themselves. Several theories of eonfrontation support the 
assumptions of the project such as Hugh F. Halverstadt who explains in Managing 
Church Conflict that sometimes a person’s view of confliet is skewed due to early 
experiences in their family life. Halverstadt’s quote describes the reason for this entire 
project for the researcher. He states. 

Should we feel dread around eonfliet, we probably had dreadful experienees of 
conflict when we were so vulnerable. Maybe there was physical, emotional, or 
sexual violence involved. If so, the thought behind the feeling of dread might be 
“Conflicts mean violenee’’ or “Confliets mean kill or be killed.’’ Should one feel 


8 David B. Lott, Conflict Management in Congregations (Bethesda, MD: Alban Institute, 2001), 1. 
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rage in a conflict, one may have experienced rejection or humiliation in family 
fights. Should one have been blamed for family fights, one might have learned 
“Conflicts are my fault. I’m wrong,” or “Conflicts show I’m no good.” The point 
is not that one’s feelings are always simply the product of one’s past. Indeed, one 
may feel rage in a current conflict not because of one’s childhood but because one 
is currently being humiliated or violated. But until one identifies one’s early 
learnings about conflict, one cannot accurately assess a current situation in which 
one is having feelings.9 

In situations such as those described by Halverstadt, persons can feel powerless in 
situations of conflict, especially when they have no control and no voice. Edward P. 
Wimberly alludes to this concept in the book African American Pastoral Care and 
Counseling: The Politics of Oppression and Empowerment, when he says, “[r]eal power 
- political power - lies in the ability to control the practices of discourse and 
conversation.”io While Wimberly is relating to political power, however, that same 
concept can be applied to any power situation when the ability to express oneself is 
stifled by an overbearing power. As Lederach stated earlier, feelings of rejection and 
violation build up in a person and soon a person is experiencing an overwhelming anger 
that must be released. 

Carolyn Schrock-Shenk and Lawrence Ressler echo Wimberly in Making Peace 
with Conflict: Practical Skills for Conflict Transformation. They state when a group or 
person has a history of “not being heard,” therein lies the reason for withholding one’s 
voice. A history of oppression and violent acts to suppress one’s voice can often be the 
cause of a failure to speak out when it is necessary. Power imbalances can intimidate and 


9 Hugh F. Halverstadt, Managing Church Conflict (Louisville, KY: Westminster/John Knox Press, 
1991), 23. 

10 Edward P. Wimberly, African American Pastoral Care and Counseling: The Politics of 
Oppression and Empowerment (Cleveland, OH: Pilgrim Press, 2006), 25. 
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disable vocal expression.ii Again, without a forum designed to bring balance to the 
voices, to remove intimidation, and to enable those who have been silenced the church or 
organization loses the contribution of those who have been silenced. 

When these power imbalances described by Wimberley, Shenk, and Ressler 
persist there is an anger that builds up in the oppressed, the ancient concept of han. This 
anger must be released by affording the victims the opportunity to express their feelings 
in a forum safe from ridicule. Whether on a large community scale or within an 
interpersonal conflict the process is the same. If reconciliation is to occur the anger must 
be released so that persons are willing to hear each other and be understood. Regarding 
anger and forgiveness, in the book Domestic Violence: What Every Pastor Needs to 
Know, Miles says. 

Forgiveness is the decision of the part of a person who has been abused, betrayed, 
or wronged to let go of, or put aside, the justifiable anger, bitterness, and hurt that 
arises from being victimized. Curtiss Paul De Young writes: “The decision to 
forgive or seek forgiveness is ours. With God it is always reciprocal. We ask 
God to be forgiven and we are - fully and unconditionally - but this may not 
happen in our human relationships. Forgiveness, though, does not hinge upon 
whether we gain the response we seek. Forgiveness is a healing act, releasing the 
pain that comes from anger or fear. [I]t allows us to refocus our anger on injustice 
rather than on the perpetrator(s) of injustice.”i 2 

That is why it is imperative that persons are afforded an opportunity in the church 
to express and release the tensions that accumulate over time in the church. The anger, 
animosity and resentment will ruin church members and will ruin the church. In 
Redeeming Church Conflicts: Turning Crisis Into Compassion and Care by Tara Klena 
Barthel and David V. Edling, they state that the church should be focused on doing God’s 


11 Carolyn Schrock-Shenk and Lawrence Ressler, eds., Making Peace with Conflict: Practical 
Skills for Conflict Transformation (Scottdale, PA: Herald Press, 1999), 70. 

12 A1 Miles, Domestic Violence: What Every Pastor Needs to Know (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress 
Press, 2000), 133. 
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purpose and mission. However, unless the local church is of one accord and reaches a 
level of communication that promotes God’s cause, they will have trouble resolving 
conflict and meeting that cause. When communication in the church falters, the means to 
resolve conflict is hindered. When the local church can speak truth in love instead of the 
angry voice of truth, then maybe God’s purpose can be achieved by the church. 13 

One of the ways in which conflict is approached is through the provision of a time, 
place, and venue designed specifically for addressing the conflict. Lederach says, “.. .it is 
necessary to create a forum that fits the needs of the people and the nature of the conflict. 
This is never an easy task, nor one that appears with ready-made formulas. An 
orientation toward process is central. How the conflict will be dealt with is of equal or 
more critical importance than what eventually is decided.” 14 The process of addressing 
the conflict is important for it is where the reconciliation starts. If the initial address of 
the conflict is not done properly there is no reconciliation. Essentially, if the car doesn’t 
start, there is no trip. This project provides the keys to the many reconciliation processes. 
Even authors Larry L. McSwain and William C. Treadwell advocate the importance of 
having a safe place to address conflict in their book Conflict Ministry in the Church. 

The task of developing healthy interpersonal relationships does not mean stifling 
conflict, but rather assuring that conflict takes place in an atmosphere of respect between 
disagreeing parties with an assurance that fairness will prevail among them.. ..The 
conflict minister must work to create a setting of mutual trust and openness where 


13 Tara Klena Barthel and David V. Edling, Redeeming Church Conflicts: Turning Crisis Into 
Compassion and Care (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2012), 79. 

14 Lederach, Toward Reconciliation, 152. 
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individuals and groups can deal with their differences in an attitude of Christian fairness 
to all concerned. 15 

Some theories have helped to narrow the focus of this project. These theories 
have made this project look at not just the how of the study but also the why. What are 
some of the reasons that a person avoids expressing how they truly feel about an issue? 
Why is it when someone hears the personal and emotional story of another, they feel 
awkward and uncomfortable? 

In chapter 4 of her book Hearing Beyond the Words: How to Become a Listening 
Pastor, Dr. Emma J. Justes answers some of these questions when she addresses the 
vulnerability faetor of listening. She says that people don’t really care too much for 
feeling vulnerable as it feels too much like weakness. Even when such vulnerability 
eould be to our benefit, we just aren’t ready to open ourselves up to others like that.ie Dr. 
Justes states that, “[t]he odd thing about vulnerability causing us to feel weak is that no 
one can be vulnerable without being strong.”i7 One would think that vulnerability rests 
only with the speaker as they share their feelings and pain but, according to Dr. Justes, 
the listener is also vulnerable for they are completely unaware of where the conversation 
may take them. She states. 

When we become vulnerable in truly listening to the other, we let go of the reins 
of control. We cannot be completely in charge, because listening takes us where 
the other person goes and not where we would want to go, where we imagine they 
will go, or where we think they should go. In listening we necessarily follow 
where the speaker takes us. How am I going to know whether I want to go there? 


15 Larry L. McSwain and William C. Treadwell, Conflict Ministry in the Church (Nashville, TN: 
Broadman Press, 1981), 85. 

ihEmma J. Justes, Hearing Beyond the Words: How to Become a Listening Pastor (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2006), 69. 


17 Justes, Beyond the Words, 69. 
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Will the speaker touch a place of anger, pain, fear, regret, grief, or threat felt by 
the listener? What might 1 have to face in myself as 1 listen as to the other’s pains 
and struggles? Will something come as a challenge to my faith? Am I prepared 
for what will come my way?is 

Another important aspect of Dr. Justes’ take on vulnerability that applies directly 
to this project is the trust the speaker places in the listener. She concludes that the 
speaker expects that they are safe to express themselves in the presence of the listener. 
Further, the listener is obligated to the speaker to ensure their safety and protect the 
information that has been entrusted to them. “At all times in listening, the safety of the 
speaker is the primary concem.’’i9 This statement could be seen as the goal of this 
project, the church providing a safe place for people to express their true feelings. The 
challenge will be getting untrusting participants to be vulnerable. 

“Expressing our vulnerability can help resolve our conflicts” according to 
Marshall B. Rosenberg author of Nonviolent Communication: A Language of Life. In his 
book, Rosenberg shares the story of how uncomfortable he was when teaching an all¬ 
black class of inner city children. At the beginning of the class Mr. Rosenberg was 
visibly uncomfortable in front of the class. He wasn’t sure how to interact with them and 
they weren’t sure how to interact with him. It wasn’t until one of the students boldly 
exclaimed, “you just hate being with black people, don’t you?!” With that Rosenberg 
opened up and was honest about his feelings .20 That student addressed “the elephant in 


18 Justes, Beyond the Words, 70. 

19 Justes, Beyond the Words, 71. 

20 Marshall B. Rosenberg, Nonviolent Communication: A Language of Life, 2nd ed. (Encinitas, 
CA: Puddle Dancer Press, 2003), 41. 
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the room” by putting in words what everyone felt. One would think that would have 
been a catalyst for conflict when, in fact, it was the catalyst for reconciliation. 
Rosenberg’s willingness to express his vulnerability was emulated by the students who 
began to share about themselves and desired to know more about him. 

As in Mr. Rosenberg’s situation described above, an awkward silence will speak 
loudly to the project participants that something needs to be said and something needs to 
be heard. These two things are imperative to the reconciliation process and without them 
there can be no reconciliation. The person who was offended must explain why and the 
person who has offended must understand why. In his book The Peacemaking Pastor: A 
Biblical Guide to Resolving Church Conflict Alfred Poirer interprets Matthew 18:15-17 
as saying that, “.. .the issue that determines if the restoration process should move 
forward is whether the erring brother “refuses to listen.” 2 i Poirer notes that in Matthew 
18:15-17 each interaction with the offensive person is only escalated because the person 
refuses to listen. In this project, the setting will be presented in a way that persons know 
they are to listen to understand and speak to be understood. 

Two major contributors to conflict resolution in the church have been that of the 
Center for Creative Conflict Resolution under the direction of Rev. Dr. Mark Lee 
Robinson and Peacemaker Ministries founded by Ken Sande. 

In his book Just Conflict: Transformation through Resolution Dr. Robinson points 
out some features of conflict resolution that address the why of this project. He states 
that, “.. .there are times when a conflict arises for us which we don’t know we can resolve 
and we flinch. We back away, not because we don’t care enough to address the conflict, 

21 Alfred Poirier, The Peacemaking Pastor: A Biblical Guide to Resolving Church Conflict (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2006), 207. 
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but because we don’t have the confidence that this time, with this conflict, we will be 
able to construct a resolution .”22 This project will help to create the confidence needed to 
address the conflict through a forum designed to empower them to do so. Some of the 
designs will be in the area of seating arrangements. A semi-circular design will be used 
due to its openness of design and a structure that is not intimidating to the participants. 
Participant response to expressions of their fellow participants will be extremely limited. 
Participants will be informed at the onset that the goal is to understand the conflicts of 
others. The forum will refrain from being a “whose right, whose wrong” session. Its 
focus will be to ensure that each person’s perspective is validated. Robinson speaks of 
how we must change our perspectives of each other if situations of conflict are to be 
resolved. This theory mirrors the Ubuntu theology of Bishop Desmond Tutu in that 
persons in conflict must see each other differently; they must see each other as “peers 
under God.” Robinson states. 

When we look at any circumstance or event, we do so from a particular 
perspective. This is one of the great discoveries of post-modern philosophy. 
Einstein is pointing out that there are many levels of consciousness, perspectives, 
points of view, or paradigms through which we can observe whatever is 
happening in our experience. The way we think about whatever is arising shapes 
how we deal with the event. Some of these ways of seeing actually create 
problems for us because they don’t take into account all of the relevant variables. 
We end up doing things which create the opposite of what we need. What we 
most need is not a better strategy, but a better way of seeing. The reason we have 
not been able to resolve the conflict is that we have not yet found the perspective 
through which resolutions can be seen .23 

Dr. Robinson discusses the importance of directly addressing others. He states, 
“In some cases we can fully address and heal from a traumatic event without ever having 


22 Mark Lee Robinson, Just Conflict: Transformation through Resolution (Rhinebeck, NY: 
Epigraph Books, 2009), 2. 


23 Robinson, Just Conflict, 7-8. 
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contact with the person who has harmed us.” However, when we want to heal the 

relationship he states we have to “address the event in the relationship. We have to talk 

about what happened.”24 Talking about what happened helps the offended person to heal 

and to forgive. Like the foundational scripture of Leviticus 19:17 states, “.. .you shall 

reprove your neighbor, or shall incur guilt yourself.” That seripture fits well with Dr. 

Robinson’s theory on the importanee of reeoneiliation for the offended. He believes that 

the importance of apology and forgiveness is not necessarily for the offended, but for the 

offender. He states, “In any ease the reason to forgive is not to let the perpetrator off the 

hook. We do not forgive to change the other; we forgive to change ourselves. In just the 

same way we do not apologize to get the other to forgive us; we apologize to change 

ourselves in the wake of an event we regret so that we are less likely to construct a 

similar event in the future. The reason for me to apologize is to change myself. The 

reason for me to forgive is to ehange myself.”25 

The problem however with direct conflict, Robinson explains, is that we’re not 

understood. If the reconciliation process is going to be successful there must be mutual 

understanding between the parties involved. He states. 

We already know that we see the event differently. We know we take different 
sides of the issue. If we weren’t, we would not be experiencing this as a conflict. 
If we are going to eome to resolution, we have to see the other’s perspective and 
to recognize how the perspective of the other is valid for the other. It is not 
necessary that we adopt the perspective ourselves, though we should feel free to 
do so if it makes sense to us, but we need to know how this makes sense to the 
other. 26 


24 Robinson, Just Conflict, 324. 

25 Robinson, Just Conflict, 320. 

26 Robinson, Just Conflict, 336. 
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In a conversation with Dr. Ellis Davis, group mentor, she also suggests the goal of 
this project should be about the offended party being heard and understood, not about the 
counter arguments of those in disagreement .27 

Dr. Robinson also recognizes the fear that direct confrontation has for some 
people requiring the need for a safe environment to address the conflict. He states that, 

“.. .sometimes it can feel very threatening to speak with others about an event which has 
damaged our relationship with them. We can be putting ourselves at risk. They may 
deny the event occurred. They may justify the choices they made which were harmful. 
They may ridicule us when we identify the ways we were harmed. They may not only 
refuse to clean up the mess, they may make it larger. They may just continue the patterns 
which created the problem in the first place. And we are appropriately worried that these 
things may happen and we resist putting ourselves at risk .”28 

This project seeks to establish the belief that a safe place to express one’s 
problems and issues of conflict will help to reduce the feelings of tension and anxiety. It 
appears that Robinson tends to agree with this statement when he states, “[t]he fact that 
there is a conflict arising in the relationship may be so threatening to either party that to 
express a difference may feel unsafe, either to the person or to the relationship. I have to 
know that I can be known and not have it put me personally or the relationship itself at 
risk. ”29 


27 Dr. Sharon Ellis Davis, Student-Mentor Conference, October 2015. 

28 Robinson, Just Conflict, 324. 

29 Robinson, Just Conflict, 337. 
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Ken Sande’s theories in the area of conflict resolution have been ground breaking 
in Peacemaker Ministries. Ken’s ministry focuses on using peacemaking principles 
found in the Bible to resolve conflict between individuals, groups, and churches. In his 
book, The Peacemaker: A Biblical Guide to Resolving Personal Conflict, Ken provides 
biblical formulas to help readers address and resolve conflicts. In chapter seven of his 
book, he speaks specifically about the focus of this project, addressing the conflict. It 
should be noted that the foundational scriptures of this project, Leviticus 19:17 and 
Matthew 18:15-17, are used by Sande specifically in this chapter to help address conflicts. 

Ken’s theory points to the premise that addressing the conflict is more about 
restoring the relationship than confronting the wrong that was done. His interpretation of 
Matthew 18:15-17 is that it is a restorative theme and not one of confrontation. He states, 
“Jesus is clearly calling for something much more loving and redemptive than simply 
confronting others with a list of their wrongs.’’ He goes on to say that throughout 
scripture the restoration theme is echoed urging us to “help,” “restore,” “save,” and 
“forgive.”3o 

Interestingly, Sande doesn’t always agree with the direct confrontational approach 
but instead feels that the direct confrontation method may not always be the most 
effective method to addressing conflict. He lists several passages of scripture that he 
believes provides alternative methods to direct confrontation such as “confessing, 
teaching, instructing, reasoning with, showing, encouraging, correcting, warning, 
admonishing, or rebuking. While this project focuses on a method of direct confrontation 
within a controlled environment within the church, Sande states, “we need to let go of the 

30 Ken Sande. The Peacemaker: A Biblical Guide to Resolving Personal Conflict. 3rd ed. (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2004), 144. 
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idea that showing someone his fault always requires direct confrontation. Although that 
approach will be appropriate in some situations, we should never do it automatically. 
Instead, we should ask God to help us discern the most winsome and effective way to 
approach a particular person at a particular time and to open the way for genuine 
reconciliation. ”31 

Posttraumatic stress and anxiety related disorders are listed in the Diagnostic 
Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders Fifth Edition under Trauma- and Stressor-Related 
Disorders and in this section we find “acute stress” disorders. These disorders are 
described as psychological distresses following exposure to a traumatic or stressful event. 
The symptoms of these disorders are commonly described within an anxiety or fear-based 
context. 32 In the case of acute stress disorder, one of the diagnostic criteria is an effort to 
avoid things that are reminders of distressing memories, thoughts, or feelings. When it 
comes to addressing conflict, if one has distressing memories, thoughts, or feelings about 
engaging in conflict, one rationalizes why conflict should be avoided. 33 “Avoidance in 
acute stress disorder can result in generalized withdrawal from many situations that are 
perceived as potentially threatening.. .”.34 As part of the anxiety disorder family, acute 
stress disorder has in common the symptoms of anxiety disorders, that being “unrealistic. 


31 Sande, The Peacemaker, 144-145. 

32 Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders: DSM-5, 5 th ed. (Washington, DC: 
American Psychiatric Association, 2013), 265. 

33 DSM-5, 281. 


34 DSM-5, 285. 
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irrational fears or anxieties of disabling intensity as their principal and most obvious 
manifestation.”35 

When looking at psychological theories that support why this project is needed, 
behavior influenced by anxiety and cognitive issues are what this project seeks to address. 
It has been shown that our past experiences with conflict affect how we address matters 
of conflict now. As we development cognitively and learn how to cope with issues of 
anxiety and conflict our view of fear moves from “concrete, magical fears of being 
physically hurt to less unrealistic anxieties about painful interpersonal experiences.”36 If 
early childhood experiences with conflict were negative or overbearing strategies for 
conflict resolution may tend to be more avoidant in nature. Robinson states when it 
comes to situations of conflict if, “we have very strong emotions about the event, we may 
become acutely anxious and we may be unable to see or acknowledge the perspective of 
the other. We may invalidate the other’s point of view. When we do this we hamper our 
own ability to see with depth the events that are arising in our common life. ”37 We are 
again reminded of Hugh F. Halverstadt who explained, “Should we feel dread around 
conflict, we probably had dreadful experiences of conflict when we were so vulnerable. 
Maybe there was physical, emotional, or sexual violence involved.”38 Thus, if we have 
past experiences of vulnerability and anxiety surrounding conflict that have not been 
resolved our ability to express how we feel about conflict may be stifled. We need a 

35 James Neal Butcher, Susan Mineka, and Jill M. Hooley, Abnormal Psychology, 13th ed. (Boston, 
MA: Pearson/Allyn and Bacon, 2007), 182. 

36 Jeremy P. Shapiro, Robert D. Friedberg, and Karen K. Bardenstein, Child and Adolescent 
Therapy: Science and Art (Hoboken, NJ: J. Wiley, 2006), 409. 

37 Robinson, Just Conflict, 10. 

38 Halverstadt, Managing Church Conflict, 23. 
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place where we feel safe about expressing matters of conflict so those matters can be 
dealt with. 

David Kolko and Cindy Swenson address this matter in their book Assessing and 

Treating Physically Abused Children and Their Families: A Cognitive-Behavioral 

Approach. They state, “physically abused children may experience anxiety disorders, 

such as posttraumatic stress disorder (PTSD), which includes core symptoms of 

avoidanee of reminders of the abusive events, hyperarousal (e.g., sleep difficulties), and 

cognitively re-experiencing the abusive event (American Psychiatric Association, 

1994) .”39 Persons experiencing these symptoms may actively avoid conflict situations 

and be unable to express how they feel when eaught in a situation of confliet. The 

feelings they experience when thoughts of conflict are eminent may produce an anxiety 

for them that is highly uneomfortable. Kolko and Swensen further explain. 

Anxiety increases or decreases are related to cognitions and physical arousal. 
When an individual who has experieneed a trauma eneounters reminders of the 
trauma, the body’s sympathetic nervous system may initiate physical arousal to 
activate a fight-or-flight response for survival. Indeed, in the past, certain sights, 
sounds, or smells may have signaled the oeeurrenee of abusive behavior toward 
the youth. Those sights, sounds, and smells could continue to signal danger 
although danger is not present. Therefore, the individual experiences anxiety over 
those reminders of the abuse .40 

Jeremy P. Shapiro, Robert D. Friedberg, and Karen K. Bardenstein, in their book 
Child and Adolescent Therapy: Science and Art provide an excellent explanation as to 
how anxiety produeed behavior is developed through operant and classical conditioning. 
They describe how animals are placed in a chamber and subjected to electrical shock 


39 David J. Kolko and Cindy Cupit Swenson, Assessing and Treating Physically Abused Children 
and Their Families: A Cognitive-Behavioral Approach, (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2002), 


146 . 


40 Kolko and Swenson, Assessing and Treating Physically Abused Children, 147. 
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where they learn that they can avoid the shock by moving to the other side of the 

chamber. It was noted that even when the shock is removed the animal is never aware of 

the change due to the now learned avoidant behavior that prevents them from venturing 

over to the other side. “The two-factor explanation of avoidance learning combines 

classical and operant conditioning: Pavlovian conditioning causes anxiety to be 

associated with the shock associated side of the chamber, and avoidance of that side is 

operantly reinforced by anxiety reduction”.4i It was concluded that the avoidance 

behavior prevented the subjects from re-leaming their means of coping with anxiety. It 

was determined that exposure to the anxiety producing stimulus was an effective way to 

change the avoidant behavior. “The core change agent in behavioral treatment of anxiety 

is exposure, which means pushing the client into the situations she has been avoiding so 

she can learn that these situations are no longer dangerous.”42 

This project is designed to assist the change agent of exposure by creating an 

environment where exposure is expected, desired, and commended. Anxiety producing 

situations and negative thoughts will be addressed in hopes that the participants can 

overcome unrealistic thoughts and threats. Shapiro, Friedberg, and Bardenstein state that 

these thoughts and threats are part of the cognitive etiologies of anxiety. 

Cognitive explanations of anxiety emphasize the role of unrealistic perceptions 
and interpretations of threat.... Anxious children and adolescents exhibit a 
cognitive bias that causes them to perceive danger in situations that non-anxious 
youth do not view as threatening.... Their self-talk is dominated by predictions of 
failure and painful events.... Anxious individuals are pessimistic about both the 
likelihood and magnitude of negative events, exaggerating both the probability 
and the catastrophic nature of the feared occurrences. In addition to 


41 Shapiro, Friedberg, and Bardenstein, Child and Adolescent Therapy, 411. 

42 Shapiro, Friedberg, and Bardenstein, Child and Adolescent Therapy, 411. 
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overestimating dangers in the external world, anxious individuals underestimate 

their ability to cope with negative events that do occur.43 

This project will take the theories and practices that have been presented and 
apply them in a controlled setting designed specifically for the purpose of addressing 
conflict. It has been established that interpersonal conflict is an anxiety producing 
stressor in our lives. This anxiety is brought on by a multiplicity of factors, many of 
which occurred during our childhood development years. If our ability to cope with 
anxiety producing events such as interpersonal conflict was maladaptive in anyway, we 
may have developed an irrational fear and coping mechanism when it comes to 
addressing conflict. 

It has also been determined that a successful means of reducing anxiety is by 
confronting the anxiety producing thing or event. To overcome the irrational fear that 
conflict is always a dangerous or violent event, exposure is the key to restoring one’s 
confidence. 

Since it has also been determined that a safe environment where one can express 
themselves free of those who would exploit one’s vulnerabilities is a vital component of 
reconciliation, this project seeks to provide that safe environment. Dubbed “The 
Elephant in the Room Project,’’ the intent is to highlight topics that are obviously present, 
but difficult for those in the conflict to openly address. 

What sets this project apart from other theories of psychology or ministries to 
hurting individuals is not the why or the how of addressing conflict, but the where: 
church congregations. This project will serve as a model for churches to create a safe. 


43 Shapiro, Friedberg, and Bardenstein, Child and Adolescent Therapy, 412. 
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non-combative setting for its membership to express themselves freely without reprisal or 
eondemnation. It is believed that sueh an environment will eneourage members to 
express items of contention that otherwise might evolve into full-blown conflicts. By 
regularly using this model in their congregations, churches should see a drop in the 
number of matters requiring conflict resolution. As matters of conflict decrease, it is 
hoped that a positive attitude and atmosphere focused on Christ would increase within the 
congregation. 

With so many methodologies already developed for addressing interpersonal 
conflict, where does this project fit in amongst the myriad? It should be understood that 
this project does not seek to resolve interpersonal conflict, but rather to provide a safe 
environment in which interpersonal conflicts can be addressed. Many methods of 
conflict resolution agree that while issues of conflict would be addressed, it can be very 
difficult to get the offended party to confront the offender (and vice versa) for a variety of 
reasons. It has been discussed in the psychological portion of this paper that addressing 
conflict can produce irrational fears in those that have not adequately developed conflict 
coping skills. These irrational fears produce “avoidance.” To counter this, and other 
symptoms of anxiety producing circumstances, it has been shown that direct 
confrontation with whatever is producing the anxiety is beneficial for overcoming the 
fear of it. 

This project can best be described as “the key to start the car of reconciliation.” 
The goal of this project is to put participants at ease during the study by creating a non¬ 
threatening environment. The project will help participants to be understood by allowing 
them to fully express their concerns to a non-threatening group of their peers. If 
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successful, the results of this project will be seen in the establishment of new 
reconciliation processes between those who have been in conflict. Another desired 
outcome will be a deeper bond of fellowship in the church environment since participants 
will have a positive outlet for conflict within the Body of Christ. 

Conclusion 

This chapter has reviewed interpersonal conflict from two major viewpoints. First 
a variety of theories, thoughts, and biases on addressing interpersonal conflict were 
examined to discover how they might support this project. Both positive and adverse 
effects were reviewed, as well as various methodologies that might influence this project. 
Theories that supported the premise of this study and helped to sharpen its focus were 
also reviewed for their relevance to this project. A review of other studies and methods 
that dealt with addressing conflict was examined from the viewpoint of their successes 
and failures. A detailed look at the theories of Ken Sande and Dr. Mark Robinson were 
highlighted because of their landmark work on the subject of conflict resolution. 

Secondly, the discipline of psychology was applied to the project and the issue of 
addressing conflict was looked at from the viewpoint of acute stress and cognitive factors. 
The psychological view pointed out the factor of fear and anxiety in confrontation. 
Psychology also showed how early childhood development plays a factor when 
developing coping skills for dealing with conflict. 

Finally, an explanation of how this project fits in the genre of conflict resolution 
theories was described as providing the “keys to start the car of reconciliation.” This 
project doesn’t seek to duplicate a reconciliation model but rather seeks to provide a 
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model that incorporates and implements the many reconciliation models that already exist. 
It is the premise of this project that only when both parties can come together peacefully, 
hear each other openly and without condemnation, and listen to each other’s stories 
without taking offense, will a reconciliation model succeed. This project seeks to meet 
these needs by providing a much needed venue for those who want to start on the journey 
of reconciliation and need the keys to the car. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

This final chapter analyzes the actual project portion of this study. Details on 
how the study was implemented will be reviewed followed by an analysis of the data 
from the participant surveys represented in a graphical format. The context associate 
summaries will be presented with their reflection on the both the strengths and 
weaknesses of the study. The chapter will conclude with a review of the standby 
participant interviews. 

“Trust the proeess,” is the phrase that was uttered throughout this project by the 
mentors. The most difficult aspect of this command was in knowing exactly what the 
process was that was supposed to be trusted. Initially, from the student’s perspective, 
there is the feeling of complete confusion. One does not see how any biblical references, 
nor the context of one’s ministry, can combine with one’s personal life story to produce a 
project that can be of benefit to the church. Then, lo and behold, it happens! A mental 
light comes on and you see the purpose and the project as clear as day. The project is 
biblical, it is contextual, it is historical, it is theological, it is theoretical, it is life changing, 
and it is all you. 

The title of this project is “Addressing Interpersonal Church Conflict’’ and the 
actual study itself was named “The Elephant in the Room Project.’’ The concept for this 
particular project was most assuredly divinely inspired. At the time the author began this 
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doctorate of ministry program, he lived 250 miles from the context and actually had an 
entirely different context. It was during the first semester of the doctorate of ministry 
program that a church reassignment moved the author from First A.M.E. Church in Indio, 
California to Cain Memorial A.M.E. Church in Bakersfield, California. Cain Memorial 
Church was uniquely suited to the author. It was the church that he grew up in as a child 
and thirty percent of the membership was comprised of his blood relatives. The most 
unique aspect, however, was the fact that the pastor he replaced was his very own father, 
who continued to sit in the pulpit with the author as a retired minister. 

The condition of the church was great. However, there was an underlying 
atmosphere of animosity that revealed itself through interpersonal conflict between the 
members. Members complained of a lack of administrative meetings with the former 
pastor. The former pastor didn’t care much for the chureh meetings due to the constant 
conflict that was part of every meeting. Oddly enough, the author found that his primary 
personal battle was the avoidance of conflict that resulted from the domestic violence 
between his father and mother. This meeting had divine intervention written all over it. 
Who would have known that, at this time in the author’s life when he was reviewing his 
life’s story, he would find himself right back where he started at his home church and that 
both he and the church would be suffering from conflict avoidance that was initiated by 
the same person. 


Methodology 

The methodology of this study changed from a qualitative analysis to a mixed 


method approach. The reason for this change was due to the numerical calculations 
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needed to process the pre and post survey data. The data results from the pre and post 
surveys were tabulated in a table that was then converted into a graphic which 
represented the quantitative portion of the methodology. Qualitative analysis was 
obtained from two methods: written summaries from the contextual associates, and 
interviews with the standby participants. 

To obtain the volunteers for the study, solicitations were made to the congregation 
of Cain Memorial A.M.E. Church for approximately four weeks prior to the start of the 
study. The purpose and reason for the study were explained to the church, and a sign-up 
roster was provided at the end of each service for those that were interested. The initial 
intent was to utilize the entire congregation in the study, however, one of the mentors 
suggested that a more effective means would be to select a small sample from the 
congregation. Following this mentor’s advice, a sample size of ten participants were 
chosen with two standby participants. Once all of the names were collected for the study, 
the volunteer submissions were presented for final selection to the context and 
professional associates at a dinner meeting. Ten participants were selected and the 
remaining two standby volunteers would attend the sessions and observe all interactions 
in the event they were called to act as a replacement. At the end they would be 
interviewed regarding what they had observed. The context associates did modify the 
outcome of the random selection process so that the study participants would best 
represent the demographics of the congregation. 

The seating configuration for this study was deliberately selected. At the first 
dinner meeting, the associates were provided with several seating configuration options 
to select from. The semi-circle configuration was selected as the best option for this 
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study. The reasons for this were that the semi-circle was considered “ideal for small to 
medium groups with a discussion or teaching format, where little or no writing is 
required and a maximum of participation is encouraged. The openness of this setup gives 
each participant a sense of freedom that encourages wider participation...also there is no 
sense of preferential seating.”i This configuration would lend itself to a non-judgmental 
and assertive psychological atmosphere which the study was attempting to produce. 

Implementation 

There were two dinner meetings held with the context associates and professional 
associates, one prior to the project and one after the project. Each associate was provided 
a copy of the project calendar, project proposal, and survey questions before the first 
dinner meeting to review the project and bring any suggestions that they may have to the 
meeting. The meeting started with an explanation of their role as context associates for 
this project as described in the United Theological Seminary Student Manual for the 
Doctor of Ministry. They were also made aware that as advisors they could make 
recommendations as they saw appropriate throughout the course of the project. The 
background and purpose of the project was explained so that the associates would 
understand how this study came into being and why this method was chosen. At the first 
meeting, church volunteer submissions had already been collected, however, the selection 
of the actual participants had not yet taken place. At this first meeting a formal selection 
process was conducted to ensure the integrity of those chosen to participate. The names 
were drawn and annotated by one of the associates acting as a record keeper. The list of 

1 Paul Collins, Guidelines for Meeting Room Seating Arrangements, Revision 5.01, September 15, 
2004. Accessed April 8, 2016. http://www.jordan-webb.net. 
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names was adjusted so that the sample group would accurately reflect the demographics 
of the congregation. The meeting closed with remarks from each associate as to their 
impressions of and recommendations for the study. 

The Elephant in the Room coin was an idea initially created to have a more 
practical use in the study. The coin was to be distributed to each participant and when the 
participant wanted to respond to a particular presentation, the coin would be placed on 
the table in front of them. This idea changed after discussion with one of the mentors. 
Since the concept of the study was to afford persons an opportunity to express themselves, 
it was decided that the focus would be more on the group’s understanding of what the 
participant was trying to convey than what the group wanted to say in response to the 
presentation. The idea of the coin was then changed to a token of appreciation for the 
associates and the participants. The coin itself is a bronze, two-inch challenge coin. One 
side of the coin has a raised pieture of a silver Afriean elephant head with the words “The 
Elephant in the Room Project” written around the perimeter of the coin. On the reverse 
side of the coin, centered in the middle, are the words “Leviticus 19:17” and around the 
perimeter of that side are the words “.. .you shall reprove your neighbor or you will incur 
guilt yourself.” The Elephant in the Room coin was designed by Mr. Charles Walter 
Golden III of Wildomar, California and minted by the Challenge Coin Company. 

On both nights of the study participants were provided dinner prior to the 
beginning of each session. At session one, the participants were provided a protocol 
briefing and signed the participant informed consent forms. There were several rules that 
they were requested to abide by. The first was that they had to be conscious of their 
emotions for there might be topics that would probably elicit strong emotional feelings 
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and they were asked to refrain from any emotional outburst. They were encouraged to 
stay for the entirety of the project but assured that if the content was too much for them 
they were welcome to dismiss themselves without question. Talking was to be kept to an 
extreme minimum as the focus was on listening to each participant and understanding 
what they had to say. It was emphasized that this was a safe environment and no one was 
to be ostracized or judged for how they felt. To conserve time, each of the five 
presentations for the two sessions were limited to ten minutes each. At the five minute 
mark, each person would be given a warning to inform them how much time remained. 

The study was divided into a two-hour session for two nights during a one-week 
period. The original idea was to conduct this study over a thirty-day period. At the 
suggestion of a mentor, the study was tailored down so that the participants would not get 
worn out from their participation. Particular attention was given to the fact that the 
participants were volunteers and that some of them had jobs that they had to go to the 
next day. There was a zero attrition rate due in part to the convenience factor of the study 
for the participants and the associates. It should be noted that each time there was a 
meeting, food was provided. 

Following are the specific details for each presentation documented by the 
researcher. The presenters will only be identified as either a first night or second night 
presenter with the number they were assigned for that night. Interestingly, there was only 
one male presenter and for anonymity that presenter will not be identified. 

On the first night of the study, participant number one was able to express 
harbored feelings about initially joining the church congregation. This participant was 
even able to address a controversial matter held toward the pastor. This was a positive 
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indicator that the participant felt safe in expressing a controversial matter with the pastor 
in this forum. 

The second participant on the first night seemed to have a difficult time finding a 
topic to discuss. The participant finally began to address the lack of energy in the 
worship service. A comparison was made to a more contemporary worship service and 
the desire expressed that this church emulates what was experienced there. 

Participant number three spoke of the unfriendliness that they felt in the 
congregation and pointed out the tendency towards cliques. It was noted, however, that 
this participant had difficulty openly expressing their conflict with the group. 

Participant number four on night one didn’t really seem to pinpoint any specific 
conflict. They generalized about the attitudes and behaviors of the people in the 
congregation being unacceptable. Participant number four appeared to have accepted 
how the congregation behaves as the norm for this congregation. 

The fifth and final participant on the first night had a unique perspective to add to 
the group. Participant number five was the only white member of a predominantly 
African American congregation. The presentation even started with the opening 
statement, “I’m white,” and then went on to explain how often they felt like “the elephant 
in the room” at this chureh. 

The common trend during the first night’s presentations was that the participants 
were vague in their description of their conflict with the church. After listening to each 
participant that night, it felt as though there was a “part two” to their presentation that 
was never going to be disclosed. In contrast to the first night, the second night of the 
study was the exact opposite. On night two of The Elephant in the Room study, the 
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participants came prepared to reveal their concerns and express themselves without 
reservation. 

The first participant expressed how they had wanted to leave the church but chose 
not to do so. They expressed how the rudeness that was observed by members, young 
and old, was discouraging and that people in the ehurch failed to exhibit, in their opinion, 
simple ki ndness. 

The seeond partieipant voieed how they felt the ehurch was not adhering to the 
established rules and methods of the church. This participant had specific persons in 
mind but chose not to reveal who they were. 

The third partieipant deseribed their issues with the chureh as “eonfliet and 
criticism.” They also felt that the church had become cliquish and divided. They 
expressed their frustration with eriticism from members about trivial matters. Participant 
three was very open and stood out as one of the best presenters in the entire study. 

By far the best presentation was by the fourth person of night two. This 
presentation was foreeful and brutally honest, highlighting such areas as individuals who 
felt entitled to positions in chureh beeause of who they were, confliets of interest, 
separation, double standards, and nepotism. This participant even named the other 
member that they were in eonfliet with. While this is exactly what the study sought to 
bring out, there were some who felt that this behavior was not conducive to reconciliation. 

The final participant of the study expressed their displeasure over how their 
ehildren had been treated by others in the eongregation. The trauma of these aetions has 
caused the family to often attend another church. This was difficult for this family as 
they were long time members of the Cain congregation. 
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Once again, the second night of the study was much more open and honest. The 
elephant in the room, better known as that uncomfortable topie that no one wants to 
discuss, was definitely discussed. Participants on this night obviously felt that the 
environment was eondueive to expressing themselves without fear of reprisal. 

Project Survey Analysis 

The following analysis provides a breakdown of how each survey question was 
answered by the participants before and after the project was conducted. It should be 
noted that the sample size for this survey was ten. Except for the questions in which a 
particular participant may have ehosen not to answer, the total for eaeh response equals 
100 %. 

One the most telling and unexpected results eame from question number one. The 
question stated, “I feel that I ean express my personal displeasure about issues in the 
church without fear of reprisal.” This was a foundational concept of the project’s 
hypothesis. However, figure 1 reveals that the number of persons that agreed that they 
eould do this dropped following the projeet. The preferred and expeeted outcome for this 
question would have shown an increase in those that agreed. The analysis of this 
response is that there were some participants that took offense when other participants 
shared their concerns. Their defensive posture may have countered the open and 
protective atmosphere the project was trying to achieve. 
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Question #1.1 feel that I can express my personal displeasure about 
issues in the church without fear of reprisal. 



Strongly Disagree Neither Agree Strongly 
Disagree Agree or Agree 

Disagree 


Id Pre-test 
Post-test 


Survey Question #1 


Question number two sought to determine if the participants saw the project as 


being a more concrete means of addressing their problems within the church than the 


method that currently existed. The data in figure two seems to show that the project had 


a minimal effect on how the participants felt about this question. The data shows that one 


person was positively influenced by the project in this area. The analysis for this 


response is that whatever prior methods were used to express their concerns about 


problems, whether it was gossip, talking with the pastor, or confiding in friends, the 


project didn’t seem to have a major impact as a preferred replacement method. 


Question #2. The church provides a way for me to express how I feel 
about whom or what bothers me in the church 



Disagree Agree or Agree 

Disagree 


■ Pre-test 
Post-test 


Survey Question #2 
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Question number three’s intent was to examine how well the participants were 
able to express themselves in the presence of those who might disagree with their 
position. The data in figure three appears to present a positive result after the project was 
conducted. The data shows a positive increase in the participants’ comfort level when 
expressing themselves to those whom they perceived might disagree with them. Analysis 
of this question indicates that in contrast to question number one, where the participants 
felt an increase in the threat of reprisal when expressing themselves, in question number 
three the participants felt more comfortable expressing themselves in the presence of 
those whom they perceived as threatening in question number one. This information 
supports the project’s goal of providing an atmosphere that was non-threatening and 
encouraged self-expression. 


Question #3.1 feel comfortable expressing how I really feel about 
conflicting church issues to those that I know may disagree with my 
view 



Strongly Disagree Neither Agree Strongly 
Disagree Agree or Agree 

Disagree 


■ Pre-test 
Post-test 


Survey Question #3 


Question number four was meant to examine how the participants felt about the 


importance of their opinions to church matters. The data in figure four appears to record 


a slight positive increase in those that felt their opinions mattered. The analysis for this 


question is that for a small number of participants the project did strengthen how they felt 


regarding their voice and opinion in church matters. 
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Survey Question #4 


Question number five asked participants if there were problems in the church that 
they needed to address. The data in figure five reflects that sixty percent of the 
participants held an agreeable answer following the project. The decrease in the strength 
of the answer for twenty percent of the participants after the project should be noted. The 
analysis for this question is that the decrease in answer intensity reflects either an 
intimidation to express the problem using the method proposed in this project or a 
possible disagreement in the way the project addresses this issue. 

Question #5. There are problems in my church that I need to talk 
about 

70.00% n- 

60.00%- 

50.00%-- 

40.00%-- 

30.00%-M-- 

20 . 00 %-■ —-- 

10 . 00 %-—-— 

Strongly Disagree Neither Agree Strongly 
Disagree Agree or Agree 

Disagree 

Survey Question #5 

Question number six wanted to know if the participants felt like matters of 
conflict could be addressed in the church without an argument. The data in figure six 


■ Pre-test 
- Post-test 
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shows that there was a twenty percent increase in agreeability for this question. It is 
interesting to note the initial high negative response in the pre-test answers. The analysis 
of this question suggests a positive outcome for the project. The initial high negative 
response highlighted the positive increase following the project. 


Question #6.1 am confident that conflicting matters within my church 
can he addressed without argument 



Disagree Agree or Agree 

Disagree 


!■ Pre-test 
Post-test 


Survey Question #6 


Question seven wanted to know how the participants felt about recommending 


this study to other churches to help deal with matters of conflict. The data in figure seven 
shows that prior to the project half of the participants could not agree or disagree with a 


recommendation which was most likely due to the fact that they had not yet participated 
in the study and couldn’t really make an honest assessment. It should be noted that there 
was only a ninety percent response for the post-test. The analysis of the question reveals 


that seventy percent of the participants agreed with recommending this study to another 
church, which would indicate that they thought the study had some benefit for resolving 


church conflict. 
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Survey Question #7 


Question number eight wanted to know if participation in this study resulted in 
the participants having a more positive feeling about their church. As with question 
number seven, the pre-test responses were low because the participants had not yet 
experienced the study. Figure eight reveals that the majority of the participants did 
experience a positive impact after having participated in the study. Analysis of this 
question seems to show that when a church provides a forum for open conversation about 
problems, it leaves a positive impact on the members. 

Question #8. Participating in the this study made a positive impact on 
how I feel about my church 

80.00% n- 

70.00%- 

60.00%-- 

50.00%-■- 

40.00%-■- - 

30.00%-■- - 

20.00%-H-- 

10 . 00 %-—■■- 

Strongly Disagree Neither Agree Strongly 

Disagree Agree or Agree 

Disagree 

Survey Question #8 

For question number nine any answer of disagreement was a positive reflection on 
the project. The question wanted to gauge the participants’ expectations of the project 


■ Pre-test 
- Post-test 
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against their actual experience. Based upon the data in figure nine most of the 
expectations of the participants were met. Once again it should be noted that one of the 
participants did not contribute a response to this question. Analysis of this data suggests 
that the goal of the study to address interpersonal church conflict was achieved for most 
of the participants. 


Question #9. This study did not address the matter of conflict the way 
that I thought it would 



Disagree Agree or Agree 

Disagree 


■ Pre-test 
- Post-test 


Survey Question #9 


The final question of the survey wanted to know if the participants thought the 


project was effective in addressing personal conflict in a church setting. Prior to the 


project the participants seemed unsure, which was fair considering they had not yet 


experienced the project. Following the project, however, most of the participants 
responded that the project was an effective means for addressing church conflict. There 


was one participant that chose not to answer this question. An analysis of the responses 
for question ten reflects that the project is effective for addressing conflict in the church. 
Therefore, if the project were applied again in another setting one could safely assume to 


observe similar data results. 




no 


Question #10. This study provides an effective means for addressing 
interpersonal conflict in a church setting 



Strongly Disagree Neither Agree Strongly 
Disagree Agree or Agree 

Disagree 


■ Pre-test 
- Post-test 


Survey Question #10 


Context Associates Written Summaries 

The context associates were present each night of the actual study and served as 
observers. They were asked to provide a written summary of what they observed during 
the study. Specifically, the context associates were asked to answer the following 
questions: 

1) Had this have been your project how would you have improved it? 

2) What part of the project did you feel was the weakest? The strongest? 

3) What impacted you the most during your experience with this project? 

Three of the associates provided responses to the feedback questions. 

Context associate response number one recommended that whoever the facilitator 
was for this type of forum, they should start the process by doing the first presentation 
themselves or providing an example of what is expected of the group. Associate number 
one also observed that the participants appeared apprehensive about revealing their true 
feelings about the problems they had with the church. The thought was that if the 
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facilitator displayed vulnerability then the participants would be more inclined to follow 
the example. 

Associate number one also found a contradictory aspect of the study. It was 
notieed that participants were allowed to use the names of actual persons that they were 
in eonflict with even if that person was not present in the forum. This action, it was 
surmised, went directly against one of the foundational scriptures of the project. Matthew 
18:15 states, “If your brother sins against you, go and tell him his fault, between you and 
him alone. If he listens to you, you have gained your brother.” Associate number one felt 
that without the person being present that person might not even be aware that someone 
had a contested matter with them. There was also the possibility for gossip should 
someone in the forum go back and inform the person of what was discussed about them 
in their absence. This would have the opposite effect of the intended hypothesis and 
eontribute to more interpersonal eonflict. 

Finally, associate number one noticed that the body language of the presenters 
appeared more relaxed after they had given their presentations. This visible reduetion in 
anxiety could have been attributed to their relief that they did not experience the 
anticipated reprisal. Associate number one also reflected on how they saw the project as 
a diagnostic tool used to help identify the eaneerous negativity within a chureh 

Associate number two commented that it was exciting to be part of a project that 
addressed conflict after witnessing many decades of unresolved conflicts in the church 
that caused many new and old members to leave. Associate number two felt that the 
study did afford an atmosphere for the participants that was free of reprisal or ridicule for 
expressing how they felt about controversial issues in the church. The participants on the 
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first night were more reluctant to say what was truly on their mind. The second night 
participants were much more expressive because they knew that they were in a safe 
environment specifically designed for them to open up about their feelings without 
reprisal. 

Associate number two pointed out several concerns. The first concern was that on 
the first night of the study one of the group participants became defensive at another 
participant’s presentation. It was felt that this reaction did not express the intent of the 
study to provide a non-threatening atmosphere and that particular participant should have 
been immediately corrected. The second concern was that the participants were allowed 
to use the actual names of persons in their presentations without them being present. This 
feature of the study was felt to be counterproductive because while those particular 
conflicts were addressed, they probably were not addressed in a manner that would afford 
reconciliation. Associate number two also felt that as an observer they were hearing only 
one side or version of the conflict presented. As a suggestion for future forums, associate 
number two recommended that the facilitator provide an example presentation so that the 
first presenters are not embarrassed or unsure as to what is expected of them. As with 
associate number one, number two saw the Elephant in the Room study as a tool used to 
guide the church toward healing and unity. 

Associate number three noted that on the first night of the study all of the topics 
presented seemed to be very similar in content. This was seen as a weakness because the 
participants didn’t truly express how they felt. In contrast, the second night of the study 
was seen as being very positive. Participants were more open the second night of the 
study and were more in line with the focus of the study. Associate number three felt that 
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the weakness of the study was that “wounds were opened with no healing.” This 
associate did, however, feel that this study would help in addressing interpersonal conflict 
within the church. 


Standby Participants Interviews 

Interviews were given to two of the participants, both having been present during 
both nights of the study but not actually participating. Their role was to serve as standbys 
and to observe everything in detail in the event that they were chosen to replace a 
participant that could not complete the study. At the end of the second night, the standby 
participants were taken to a private area and interviewed about what they had observed in 
the study. The questions posed to the standby participants were: 

1) Was this project what you expected? 

2) Do you think it was effective/served its purpose? 

3) What would you have done differently? 

4) What is one thing that you think could have been done better? 

5) Do you have any other comments about this project? 

The first standby participant was challenged in trying to fully understand the 
concept of the study so the questions were varied slightly for this participants’ benefit. 
The participant was asked, “What did you get out of all of this”? The participant 
expressed that the study was about love and that “love was portrayed and love was 
accomplished” by everyone being allowed to express their own opinions. When asked 
what the participant liked most about the study, the answer was that everyone got a 


chance to express themselves and that it was neither positive nor negative. This 
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participant was then asked if it they felt that what was done would help the church. The 
response was that everyone has their own personality and that you never know what 
someone has been through. When asked what they got out of attending the two sessions, 
the response was that beeause everyone has needs in life the study provided a service for 
the people. 

The second standby participant was able to respond to the original questions as 
presented. The actual responses to the questions follow. 

Question 1) Was this project what you expected? Answer - No, 1 didn’t really 
know what it was going to be about. After Monday 1 wasn’t really sure, 1 think people 
were more honest on the second day versus the first day. Why? I think Monday they 
were afraid to hurt people’s feelings and they didn’t get a chance to really think about it. 

Question 2) Do you think it (the study) was effective/served its purpose? Answer 
- Yes, Monday it served its purpose, but Wednesday it really did, “it got into the meat of 
what the Elephant really was.’’ 

Question 3) What would you have done differently? Answer - On the first day I 
would have given them a couple of days prior to think about their presentation. That 
would have made their presentation a little more honest. 

Question 4) What is one thing that you think eould have been done better? 
Answer - Letting people understand that first day what they are going to be doing. 

Question 5) Do you have any other comments about this project? Answer -1 
thought it was exeellent and I’m really hoping that we ean grow from the experience. 
Even though all the elephants weren’t said we still got some of them out there. I have to 
live in my truth. I’m okay if someone comes to me now and I can be more open to other 
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people. Everybody’s got a story. 1 don’t judge people and accept them for who they are 
and where they are. 

Following their participation in this study, this participant confronted members in 
the church over a matter that had been bothersome for a long time. 

Summary of Learnings 

Following the two night study, a second dinner meeting was held with the context 
and professional associates. This meeting was held to receive comments from the 
associates on what they had observed during the study. These comments are in addition 
to the written summaries provided by the associates. The first context associate said, “I 
felt like the elephant a couple of times.” This comment was made because this context 
associate felt like they were the focus of some of the comments made by the participants 
due to past unresolved conflicts with them. This associate also felt as though both parties 
should be present. Overall this associate felt that the program would be effective if 
implemented and that it was vital to the survival of the church. This associate suggested 
making this study a part of the membership curriculum. 

The next associate felt that people did not really understand what they could do. 
They felt that maybe next time an example of what is expected or accepted should be 
provided first. The associate felt that the participants were brave and saw hurt in each 
presentation because it seemed as though those persons had never been afforded the 
opportunity to express themselves, especially in front of a group. 

The third associate also participated in the study. This associate felt that people 
would express themselves more if the topic was already somewhat presented. They also 
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felt that anonymity would be more effective than direct expression. They primarily 
observed that comments that were meant for the pastor were often times inferred but not 
really addressed. According to this associate, this project should be held quarterly at the 
church. 

One of the professional associates, a thirty-seven year member of Cain Memorial 
A.M.E. Church, expressed overwhelming gratitude for the direction that this project has 
taken the congregation of the church. He expressed how the sermons, Bible studies, and 
teachings have all contributed to the focus of this study and enhanced it effectiveness. 

This compliment opened the idea that this forum would be that much more effective 
when coupled with pastoral teaching and preaching that contributes to the overall theme 
of addressing conflict within the church. 

The final input was provided by one of the professional associates. This 
professional associate felt that the title of the project was suggestive and that in their view 
the participants seemed to “piggy back” off of the previous presentation. It was 
suggested that to prevent this participants should bring “pre-written” expressions as way 
of preventing duplication. The last suggestion was that there should be a longer time 
span between participant presentations to give everyone time to process their feelings. It 
was felt that the topics were very emotionally charged and that before everyone could 
really process what they had just heard, the next presentation was already being given. 

The benefits of the concept of this study were immediately seen when the concept 
was applied to real life situations by some of those who were present during the project. 
My wife was an observer of the project, she was one of the ones who took the 
fundamentals of this project and applied them to her place of employment. She focused 
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on the study title “The Elephant in the Room” for she had been experiencing a situation at 
her job that fit the description perfectly. Problems with her co-workers were causing 
dissention and division because they were not being addressed yet everyone knew they 
existed. After observing this project first hand she saw the importance of addressing a 
problem before it manifested into something greater. She addressed the issues with her 
managers and as a result of her directness the personnel problems were reconciled. A 
second project observer applied her new found skills directly to people in the 
congregation. She indicated that she had been holding a grudge for years against some 
members that she felt did not own up to their word as Christians. After observing the 
project she went to the individuals and expressed her displeasure with their behavior. 

She indicated to me that she was aware that the time for them to respond as promised had 
long since passed, however, the fact that she addressed the issue with them reconciled the 
issue within her. These are two examples of how this project, when implemented 
correctly, has an immediate effect in the lives of the participants as well as a lasting effect 
that carries over into the congregation itself. 

Copious notes and keen observations were taken during the study. Observations 
of body language, voice inflections, non-verbal cues, participant emotions and content of 
presentations were all noted to determine the effect of the study. At approximately 
midway into the study it was realized that while the purpose of this study was to allow 
church congregants to express their “elephant in the room” issues that there was one main 
issue that almost all participants tended to avoid.. .the pastor. Since the facilitator of the 
project was also the pastor of the participants, topics of contention with the pastor were 
avoided or lightly implied. It is believed that the pastor’s history with this congregation 
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had an adverse effect on the participants’ ability to freely express themselves about issues 
they considered problematic with the pastor. Several factors, the researcher believes, 
played into this problem. First of all, this is the church that the pastor grew up in as a 
child. There were many personal friendships and loyalties that may have stifled 
participant comments. The family of the pastor has a major influence in the church as 
officers, choir members, and clergy. This factor also had the possibility of masking the 
true feelings of some of the participants. Another factor was that the pastor was the third 
member of his family to serve as the pastor of this congregation within a fifteen year 
period. It is believed that the congregation no longer wants to serve under the leadership 
of the pastor’s family, yet this was an issue that was difficult to address. Finally, the 
respect held for the position of the pastor may have restrained some of the participants 
from voicing their true opinions. It was the presence of these factors in this study that 
revealed to the researcher that he himself was a major “elephant in the room.’’ Future 
studies of this type must always consider the relationship of the facilitator to the actual 
participants. In the case of this study, the facilitator was a blood relative to some of those 
involved and also held a position of power over all involved as the pastor of their church. 
This is a key factor that can definitely influence the outcome of the hypothesis. The 
hypothesis is: if a church provides a time and a place dedicated to free expression of 
congregant’s true feelings about their church, absent of emotional outbursts and reprisals, 
the unhealthy feelings that are undermining the positive spirit within the church will be 
markedly reduced. This reduction will come as a result of controversies being brought to 
light so that healing conversations can begin. However, what is not taken into 
consideration in the hypothesis are the perceptions of the participants. If there are 
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perceptions of inequality, perceptions of threat, or perceptions of insecurity these can 
have an adverse effect on the outcome of the hypothesis as much as actual physical or 
verbal outbursts themselves. The researcher posed this question directly to Dr. Andrew 
Sung Park during one of the United Theological Seminary intensive sessions in Dayton, 
Ohio. His reply was that if a person believes that what they are experiencing is real then 
the Han they experience as a result of that perception is also real. 2 

Changes that would be implemented in future applications of this study are that 
each participant would be required to bring to the forum their first attempt to address 
their matter as illustrated in Matthew 18:15, “If another member of the church sins 
against you, go and point out the fault when the two of you are alone. If the member 
listens to you, you have regained that one.” This requirement stems from the feedback 
and comments about the study that condemned addressing a conflict about another person 
before one had even addressed the conflict with that person. It was felt that this aspect of 
the study was more polarizing than helpful for those in disagreement. After having 
addressed the conflict first with the person, the group would then serve as a form of 
counsel for the participant to advise them on ways to reconcile their problem. This would 
also address another deficiency noted by a couple of the context associates with regards 
to leaving an open emotional wound with the participant. The project must be ready to 
provide options for reconciliation to participants once they have exposed their conflict in 
the forum. It should be remembered that the intent of this project is not to duplicate the 


2 Andrew Sung Park, interview by author, Dayton Ohio, January 29, 2016. 
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efforts of reconciliation programs such as Peacemakers, but rather to act as a catalyst to 
congregations that affords a safe environment to express items of conflict. 

Another change to be implemented in this study would be how the project 
orientation is given to the participants. It is believed that the dramatic difference between 
the first session and second session was the participant’s expectations. The first night 
participants were not sure exactly what was expected of them. They were not certain as 
to what was acceptable and what was not. An example presentation will serve to show 
participants what their presentations can look and sound like. 

One aspect of this study that should be recognized is the time factor in gaining the 
trust of the participants. This study occurred over a two night period and between 
participants that were somewhat familiar with each other. Future sessions of this study 
need to take into consideration the time factor needed to establish an open relationship in 
which the participants feel comfortable sharing with each other. The absence of male 
participants was obvious and partially attributed to the probability that males may tend to 
take a longer time to gain the trust needed to open up and share issues that would make 
their participation successful. Another group where time could possibly be a factor in 
relationship building is the elderly. The elderly members of the project forum appeared 
somewhat reluctant to divulge any disagreements until they fully understood the project’s 
intent. The feeling of being exposed in a public forum took some adjustment their part. 
Future forums need to take into consideration that the longer participants are allowed 
time to establish a rapport with each other the greater the proposed outcome of the project 


can be. 
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There were positive aspects of this study that should be pointed out. There was 
almost unanimous agreement that this type of study was needed in the church, especially 
at Cain Memorial. Participants tended to agree that a separate time and place allocated 
specifically for addressing conflict issues was vital for the health of the church. Some of 
the participants even came away empowered by the project to address issues in the 
church and elsewhere in their lives. 


Conclusion 

The implementation of this project and the analysis of the data were some of the 
most fulfilling aspects of this entire doctorate of ministry journey. The project was 
coordinated and executed well. The primary question, however, was: did the project 
support the hypothesis? If a church provided a time and a place dedicated to the free 
expression of the true feelings of its members on how they felt about their church, absent 
of emotional outbursts and reprisals, it is believed that the unhealthy feelings that are 
undermining the positive spirit within that church will be markedly reduced. The 
reduction would come as a result of controversies being brought to light so that healing 
conversations can begin. The hypothesis was answered positively when participants 
understood the purpose of the forum. They were willing and eager to express themselves 
and share matters of conflict. Uncertainty about what was expected of them and 
negative perceptions tended to be roadblocks to their participation in the study. Learning 
that I was the “elephant in the room” was a humbling experience. I learned that no matter 
how open, safe and welcoming the forum was meant to be, for some participants there 
were topics that remained taboo. I learned that this project opens wounds that need to be 
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healed with some type of follow-up counseling or reconciliation program. This project 
would work well after the participants have first addressed their matter with the one with 
whom they are in conflict. Participating in the project prior to a one-on-one confrontation 
turns the project into a formatted gossip session. 

My recommendations for future applications of this study are that it should be 
paired with programs that help to provide reconciliation to the participants. Another 
recommendation is that the facilitator should be someone preferably who doesn’t hold a 
position of power over the participants for this tends to skew the honesty of their 
expression. 
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Walmart Food - Meat & Veggie Tray, Water, Drinks, Paper plates, 
napkins, forks, ranch dressing - POC-Rosemary. 5/16 ordered meat tray 
and medium veggie tray 

V Print: Consent Forms(#30), Surveys (#20)& Interviews (#10 each) 

V Participant (Survey), Standby (Interviews), & Context Associate (Written 
Observation) instructions 

o Context Associate Written Observation: 

■ Had this have been your project, how would you have 
improved it? 

■ What part of the project did you feel was the weakest? 
The Strongest? 

■ What impacted you the most during your experience 
with this project? 

V Seating setup - random seating assignment; semi-circle configuration 

V Participant Rotation Drawing - 1/1 to 2/14 

V Ipad Video - Context Associate (Crystal Nichols - primary; Debra Strong 
- secondary) 

V Attendance Roster - (Context Associate - Tamara Nichols) 

V Marie Callender’s reservations - Friday 6pm. 

V BUY - Pens, Water, Tea, Soda, Paper Plates, napkins 

Project Timeline Day One 

o 6:30-7:00 - Welcome/Instructions/Consent 


Forms/Survey/Seating/Rotation Drawing/Bless Food 
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o 7:00 - Eating/Prqject Development & Intent 
o 7:15 - 8:30 - Partieipant expressions (15 minutes each, time them) 
o 8:30-Dismiss 


Project Timeline Day Two 

o 6:30-6:45 - Welcome/Instructions/Bless Food 
o 6:45-8:00 - Participant expressions 
o 8:00-8:25-Survey #2/Interviews 
o 8:25 - Closing Remarks 
o 8:30 - Dismiss 
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Rev. Tim Coston, DMin Project 
“Addressing Interpersonal Church Conflict” 

Professional & Context Associate Meeting #1 
April 25, 2016 7-8pm - Marie Callender’s 


Agenda 

Welcome 
Order Dinner 

“Your Role as My Associates” 
My Project Background & Purpose 
Select Volunteer Project Participants 
Professional Associates Input 
Contextual Associates Input 
“What Happens Next?” 
Closing Remarks 
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Project Seating Assignments, Semi-circle Configurtion 
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Pre & Post Survey Questions 
Please answer the following questions: 

1 . I feel that I can express my personal displeasure about issues in the church 
without fear of reprisal? 

Strongly disagree Disagree Neither Agree or Disagree Agree Strongly agree 

2. The church provides a means for me to express how I feel about whom or what 
bothers me in the church? 

Strongly disagree Disagree Neither Agree or Disagree Agree Strongly agree 

3. I feel comfortable expressing how I really feel about conflicting church issues to 
those that I know may disagree with my view. 

Strongly disagree Disagree Neither Agree or Disagree Agree Strongly agree 

4 . I feel that my voice and my opinion matters with regards to church issues. 

Strongly disagree Disagree Neither Agree or Disagree Agree Strongly agree 

5. There are problems in my church that I need to talk about. 

Strongly disagree Disagree Neither Agree or Disagree Agree Strongly agree 

6. I am confident that conflicting matters within my church can be addressed without 
argument. 

Strongly disagree Disagree Neither Agree or Disagree Agree Strongly agree 

7. I would recommend this study to other churches that are having problems with 
conflict issues. 

Strongly disagree Disagree Neither Agree or Disagree Agree Strongly agree 

8. Participating in this study made a positive impact on how I feel about my church. 

Strongly disagree Disagree Neither Agree or Disagree Agree Strongly agree 
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9 . This study did not address the matter of conflict the way that I thought it would. 

Strongly disagree Disagree Neither Agree or Disagree Agree Strongly agree 

10 . This study provides an effective means for addressing interpersonal conflict in a 
church setting. 

Strongly disagree Disagree Neither Agree or Disagree Agree Strongly agree 
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PARTICIPANT INFORMED CONSENT EORM 

By signing this form I am stating that I understand and agree to the following 
information: 

(Please initial next to each item.) 

_I am 18 years of age or older. 

_My participation in this project is completely voluntary. No financial 

restitution nor in-kind provisions of any kind will be provided to me for my time 
involved with this project. 

_ My participation in this project is confidential. All information that I am 

exposed to including information that I divulge is to remain confidential. No information 
is to be shared or repeated outside of the project participants. 

_ I understand that this project is being conducted at Cain Memorial A.M.E. 

Church as a requirement for Rev. Tim O. Coston Jr.’s Doctor of Ministry program for 
United Theological Seminary. This project is not affiliated with the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

_ I understand that this project is the sole responsibility of Rev. Timothy O. 

Coston Jr. and that the information collected will remain his intellectual property. 

_1 am aware that the results of this project that I’m participating in will be 

published in the doctoral thesis of Rev. Timothy O. Coston Jr. upon his successful 
graduation from United Theological Seminary. 

_I hold harmless Cain Memorial A.M.E. Church Bakersfield, California and 

all levels of the Connectional African Methodist Episcopal Church for any 
misrepresentation or mishap that I may incur as a part of my participation in this project. 

_ I authorize myself to be videotaped as part of my involvement with this 

project, to be used for final data analysis only. I understand that these videos will not be 
release to anyone by any means. All video will be destroyed by Rev. Coston upon 
completion of his doctoral program. 


Signed 


Date 
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Interview Questions 
Alternate #_ 

1. Was this project what you expected? 

2. Do you think it was affective/served its purpose? 

3. What would you have done differently? 

4. What is one thing that you think could have been done better? 

5. Do you have any other comments about this project? 
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Note: These observations were recorded on May 19th, after the completion of the 
“Elephant in the Room” project. At this particular time there is still one follow-up 
meeting left with the professional and context associates tomorrow night. During that 
meeting I will receive the written summaries from the Context Associates and also hear 
any advice, criticisms, or suggestions that any of the associates may have. 

Observation #1-1 realized after the project that for some of the participants I was the 
Elephant in the Room. By the fact that I was the pastor and that I was part of the Coston 
family I felt that it may have been difficult for some of the participants that had issues 
with those in the Coston family to fully express those issues in my presence. Euture 
attempts at this project should be mindful to the impact of those present and how their 
presence effects the perceptions of the participants. 

Observation #2 - The issues discussed during these sessions opened wounds that 
participants had. As a counselor I was instructed that when a wound is opened it should 
not be left that way, the person should not be sent away without an attempt at healing this 
open emotional/mental wound. However as I stated my project was not to duplicate the 
many reconciliation methods that are available, my contribution to this field was that my 
project was to “address the conflict”. I felt that to an extent my project did what it was 
intended to do which was to present an atmosphere and forum where participants could 
express themselves without the fear of reprisal, guilt, or animosity from their peers. 
Observation #3 - As a result of observation #2 this project should be immediately paired 
with a reconciliation process. I liken this project to a scalpel that opens a wound that has 
healed improperly and must be opened again so that it can be corrected. However there 
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must be a reconciliation process, the needle and thread, that applies medicine and closes 
the wound so that corrective healing can occur. 

Observation #4 - Day 2 of the project was more intense and revealing than Day 11 
believe because on the first day there was apprehension because the participants weren’t 
exactly sure what to expect. During the second day of the project participants were more 
open with their expressions which I felt produced a result that was more in line with my 
expectations of the project. 

Observation #5 - There were still some participants that were “reserved” in their 
expressions. For reasons that weren’t questioned or explained there were still some 
participants that were reluctant to express themselves. This factor may have been the 
condition of “Observation #1”. Future sessions need to explain that openness is one of 
the major factors that allows this project to be effective for addressing conflict. The 
failure of participants to be open and honest negates the purpose of this study and 
adversely effects the intended results. 
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